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RADIO IN EDUCATION 


FOREWORD 


Schools have always been slow to adopt 
the new tools of learning which science has 
made available. Motion pictures were widely 
accepted as a means of entertainment before 
they were put to use effectively in the class- 
room. The radio, likewise, was utilized ex- 
tensively by commercial organizations as a 
means of advertising, and listeners had ac- 
cepted it as a commonplace device for enter- 
tainment and information long before the 
schools awakened to its value for education. 
Educators are only beginning to sense the 
possibilities inherent in radio communication 
for enriching the educational experiences of 
boys and girls. 

This lag is particularly great in the United 
States, where radio programs are more abun- 
dant than in any other country in the world 
and yet the classroom use of radio is signifi- 
cantly behind such countries as England, 
Germany, and Russia. This is probably due 
to the decentralization of education in this 
country. But it is a peculiar commentary 
that with all the modern educational prac- 
tices about which we boast, there has been 
so little effort to seize upon the fascinating 
educational possibilities of the radio. 

This special issue of Educational Method 
has three primary purposes. It is intended, 
first of all, to convey some sense of the po- 


tentialities of radio for education. The sec- 
ond objective is to indicate some of the ways 
in which teachers are already taking the 
radio into account in their teaching. The 
third objective is to stimulate a much wider 
experimentation with radio. 

The first article attempts to give an over- 
all picture of the relationships between radio 
and the schools and to provide a setting for 
the remaining discussions. Mr. Woelfel 
shows vividly that teachers have at hand a 
means for their own cultural enrichment 
which probably surpasses any other in avail- 
ability and in economy. Even the most iso- 
lated teacher can keep abreast of current 
developments not only in education but in 
the wider field of science, social studies, and 
the arts. 

The head of the Radio Council of the 
Chicago Public Schools discusses the pro- 
cedures which are followed in planning edu- 
cational broadcasts for the Chicago schools. 
He describes the ways in which those who 
plan and produce the broadcasts keep closely 
in touch with their use by teachers in the 
classroom. 

The relationship of the elementary school 
child to the radio both within the school and 
at home is discussed by Miss Gibbony. She 
argues not only that radio should be used 
early in the education of the child, but that 
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teachers have the responsibility for guiding 
listening even among very young chil- 
dren. 

The developments taking place in one 
high school which has seen the importance 
of radio are described by a teacher in the 
Western High School in Detroit. These de- 
velopments include the preparation of units 
on radio for inclusion in certain basic sub- 
jects and the offering of an entire course 
devoted to radio and motion pictures as an 
elective for interested boys and girls. 

The relationship of radio to the field of 
English is ably presented by Mr. Reid, while 
the use of the radio in science is discussed by 
Mr. Heil. Both writers see the radio as a 
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tool which enables the teacher to offer im. 
portant educational experiences which other- 
wise the school could not make available to 
children. 

An important new development, the high- 
school radio workshop, is described in detail 
by two teachers from Minnesota. Both of 
them are enthusiastic about the motivation 
which such work affords for teaching Eng. 
lish and developing discrimination. 

If these articles stimulate teachers to an 
intelligent experimentation with radio in 
their own classrooms, they will have achieved 
their purpose. 

I. Kerro Tyter, 
Special Editor. 
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RADIO’S FUNCTION IN EDUCATION 


I. Kerru Tyter 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


We have just witnessed—indeed we have 
just participated in—two exciting and dra- 
matic examples of the power and educa- 
tional potentialities of the radio. Not long 
ago great numbers of people were in the 
grip of mass hysteria, thousands thought 
the end of the world was at hand, and others 
sought to flee to the hills. The state of New 
Jersey was already given up to the monsters 
from Mars and metropolitan New York 
was about to be wiped off the face of the 
map. Police headquarters, newspaper offices, 
and broadcasting stations were swamped by 
telephone calls from frightened citizens who 
wanted to learn the worst. Even doctors and 
nurses were volunteering their services in 
the “emergency.” All of this because a 23- 
year old dramatic genius was utilizing the 
modern technique of the news broadcast to 
bring to life an old classic by H. G. Wells. 
This is example number one of the power 
of radio. 


Tue ImportTANce oF Rapio 


No neater instance could be found of the 
implications of radio for education. In the 
first place it is obvious that the American 
people depend upon the radio for informa- 
tion about current happenings, and the simu- 
lated news broadcast was accepted for real- 
ity. In the second place it illustrates perfectly 
the gullibility of large numbers of people— 
their inability to apply common principles 
of reasoning to test the credibility of what 
they hear. They accepted without question 
the authenticity of the news reports and 
seemed to suspend all critical judgment. 
Dorothy Thompson goes so far as to con- 
clude from this that “our popular and uni- 


versal education is failing to train reason 
and logic, even in the educated.” 

For there were tests that could have been 
applied. A turn of the dial would have indi- 
cated whether other stations were carrying 
the same news. A check of newspaper list- 
ings would have shown that a play was 
scheduled for that hour. Regular listeners 
to the Mercury Theatre would have recog- 
nized the voice of Orson Welles in the per- 
son of the professor. And even more im- 
portant, a rudimentary knowledge of science 
should at least have made one cautious in 
accepting the notion that Mars is populated, 
and some acquaintance with contemporary 
literature ought to have made one familiar 
with the accepted meaning of the term 
“men from Mars” as a literary convention 
and prevented one from becoming alarmed. 
That thousands of apparently well-educated 
persons were taken in is evidence of a lack 
of training in critical thinking somewhere 
in the education of these men and women. 

The second example is even more strik- 
ing. You remember only too well those 
tense and fateful days during the crisis in 
Czechoslovakia when the world was on the 
very brink of another bloody calamity. You 
recall Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg, and 
the cheers and ovations of the Nazi fol- 
lowers. You remember, too, the rapidity 
with which event followed swiftly upon 
event. Troops mobilized. Edicts and pro- 
nouncements were made. Chamberlain flew 
to Germany. Daladier flew to London. 
Czechoslovakia gave in to Franco-British 
pressure and additional concessions were 
made. Hitler demanded complete and im- 
mediate surrender of the Sudeten land. 
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Benes declared that no more could be con- 
ceded, even at the price of a bloody conflict. 
Britain and France indicated an unwilling- 
ness to demand anything further from 
Prague. The world got ready for the show- 
down. Would Hitler fight? This was the 
question in everyone’s mind. A breathless 
suspense. Then Chamberlain flew again to 
Germany. New pressures from France and 
England. The final consent of the Czechs 
to the carving up of their country. The 
“peace” of Munich. And Benes, a sad-eyed 
man, goes to teach at the University of 
Chicago! 

Why were we in America so immediately 
involved? Why did we feel more like par- 
ticipants than distant on-lookers? Why were 
we, so far away, tense and_ breathless 
through those long days? It wasn’t that 
way in the critical days of 1914. 


ParTICIPATION THROUGH RapIo 


One reason is the radio. We didn’t just 
read about these events. We didn’t merely 
hear news commentators tell us about them. 
We participated in the events themselves 
through the magic of radio communication. 
We heard the hoarse voice of the Fihrer, 
and the clamoring multitudes in Germany. 
We were touched by the catch in the voice 
of Chamberlain when, speaking from Num- 
ber 10 Downing Street, he expressed his 
horror of war and his fear that it might 
come. And we were excited listeners as 
Daladier spoke to us in our homes. 

Of course the newspapers told us about 
these events, too, but it was the radio that 
brought them to life. As we sat at our loud- 
speakers we were, in a very real sense, being 
educated. For education as we now under- 
stand it is concerned with a wide range of 
changes in human beings. It is not mere 
fact-gathering. It implies changes in atti- 
tudes, development of new interests, the 
acquiring of techniques of thinking criti- 
cally, and the recognition of significant 


problems round about us. In the recent crisis 
the radio gave us more than information, 
It affected our emotions, it stimulated our 
thinking, it made us sensitive to problems, 
and it did something to our attitudes. It js 
abundantly clear that the radio was educat. 
ing us effectively. 

It was not we adults alone who were being 
educated. The boys and girls in our class- 
rooms, too, were learning a great deal from 
the radio during those two weeks. If not at 
school, then at least in their homes. The 
most indifferent youth could not fail to be 
impressed when his favorite variety or dance 
program was interrupted for the latest bul- 
letin and interpretation from Prague. Here 
was history in the making and our boys and 
girls were participants in it. Fascism and 
democracy took on new meaning. War and 
threats of war became real. The techniques 
of mass propaganda were made clear. And 
yet I venture to say that there were teachers 
of history in thousands of our schools who 
felt that the scheduled plans for dealing 
with the Magna Charta, or the French and 
Indian Wars, could not possibly be inter- 
rupted for the mere purpose of listening to 
Adolf Hitler in an address which shook the 
world. 

If we had been teachers in Germany you 
may be sure that our boys and girls would 
have listened to the German leader. Fascism 
has recognized the importance of the radio 
as a means of communication and uses it to 
shape the attitudes and opinions of children 
and adults. In Russia, too, much use is made 
of the radio, both in school and out, for 
spreading enlightenment and propaganda. 
But in our democratic country we seem slow 
to adopt new ways of learning. Just because 
such changes are not forced upon us from 
above, we are apt not to consider the use- 
fulness of new educational tools at all. In- 
stead we go along in our routines until some 
unusual situation jars us from our accus- 
tomed ruts. 
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DEMONSTRATING DEMocRACY 


We are facing just such a critical situation 
today. Democracy is everywhere under at- 
tack. The spirit of justice and the respect 
for the rights of weak peoples is giving way 
before the threats of the mailed fist. We 
recognize as never before the importance 
of teaching boys and girls the meaning of 
democracy in personal relationships, in the 
settling of social problems, and in the sphere 
of international relations. We believe that 
people can learn to face their problems, to 
examine all possible solutions, and through 
the medium of free discussion choose that 
course which seems to offer hope for the 
future. 

Through the utilization of the radio, high 
school boys and girls can have a demonstra- 
tion of the way democracy faces a problem. 
They can listen to free discussion of political 
questions from many points of view; they 
can hear Hitler and Benes and Chamberlain 
and Mussolini as each presents his particular 
arguments in an international crisis; they 
can participate as listeners in the classroom 
to heated controversy involving such prob- 
lems as slum clearance or adequate play- 
grounds for children. In short, we can 
utilize the radio for teaching democracy— 
not, you may be sure, by indoctrinating 
them in one point of view alone, and for- 
bidding them to hear others. That is the way 
of fascism. Instead we can use the radio in 
the democratic way, to hear many sides of 
controversial issues. They can learn by 
example that democracy implies a constant 
struggle of ideas for expression, that in a 
democracy there is the belief that in the 
long run ideas which stand the test of con- 
troversy are those of most merit. 

Here, then, is the radio, an instrument of 
great power and influence. What is its place 
in education? What function has it? Can 
it be utilized effectively by the school? Can 
the radio educate? 
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First of all, I think we ought to recognize 
clearly the fact that radio is at this very 
moment educating men and women and 
boys and girls. Take the whole matter of 
acquiring facts. We have in our classrooms 
today the best informed generation of boys 
and girls that the world has ever seen. They 
listen to news broadcasts, even small children 
do. They do it not because they have to 
but because they want to. They keep up on 
current affairs. Go into your own classrooms 
and ask your boys and girls where they turn 
first for their news. A recent survey in one 
city indicated that twice as many high-school 
students named the radio as their principal 
source of such information as mentioned 
the newspaper. How often, too, do your 
children mention facts which they have 
learned in broadcasts in connection with 
your work in science, in history, in art, in 
literature, in music? Surprisingly often, I'll 
venture to say. 

But being educated is not alone a matter 
of storing up information. It relates also to 
the development of taste, of appreciation, in 
music, in literature, in drama, in art. The 
American people are unquestionably under- 
going a tremendous change in taste in these 
fields. In music, for example, more and more 
people are listening to symphony orchestras, 
and opera programs have a larger group of 
listeners year by year. The public is demand- 
ing more and more serious music in its 
diet. And even with dance music and swing, 
standards of good and bad music are emerg- 
ing. There can be little question that radio 
has been the major influence in this large- 
scale educational accomplishment. 

Similarly with other important educa- 
tional objectives. New interests, for example, 
are being developed by radio. Children are 
reading books because of a radio drama 
which they heard. Hobby Lobby has started 


many a youngster on a new leisure-time 
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activity. The World Is Yours has stirred the 
curiosity of thousands of boys and girls and 
stimulated their reading, their research, and 
their exploration of the world round about 
them. There can be little doubt that radio 
is doing a tremendous mass job of education. 

But this informal, undirected, hit-or-miss 
type of education is not enough. The radio 
must also be harnessed and put to use 
directly in the accomplishment of the im- 
portant educational objectives toward which 
we strive in our classrooms. Only thus can 
we derive the maximum value from this 
new tool. And only thus can we avoid some 
of the mis-education for which radio is also 
responsible. 

For the radio has much to offer us. It 
can bring into the classroom the effective 
medium of drama for making learning more 
realistic. It can span time and distance to 
bring within the four walls of the school 
outstanding living authorities thousands of 
miles away, or to recreate the lives of the 
great men of the past who are so often dry 
as dust in the pages of history books. It 
can stir the souls of boys and girls with the 
music of a noted symphony orchestra. It 
can make them sensitive to the problems 
of other peoples, other classes, and other 
races in a way that would not otherwise 
be possible. It can, in short, make education 
a vital living thing our pupils experience 
with their whole selves. 


In-ScHoot LISTENING 


There are three ways in which the radio 
may be harnessed to the school. The first 
way is to get a radio and set it up in the 
classroom to be used during school hours. 
Sometimes the Parent-Teachers Association 
will purchase the set; sometimes a pupil will 
bring one in; sometimes the teacher herself 
can obtain a set. Once it is there, it is ready 
to be used whenever it can aid in accom- 
plishing the educational tasks of the teacher 
and the pupils. Frequently the class will 


follow a social studies or a music or a science 
series regularly, making adjustments in the 
curriculum so that the material coming over 
the radio is integrated with the other work 
of the group. Sometimes a class listens only 
to certain selected programs in a series which 
contribute directly to the units that are being 
taught. Again, the radio may be put in a 
corner of the room for the use of only a 
part of the class in connection with some 
special work which is being undertaken, 
The radio, being an educational tool like the 
textbook, or the blackboard, or the field trip, 
is at hand to be used when needed. 

Of course there are difficulties in this 
simple use of the radio. The teacher must 
keep herself informed of the programs of 
educational usefulness which are available, 
This is not always easy. Newspaper listings 
are helpful in giving a check on the time 
and the station, but the information given 
is too meager. Other sources of information 
must be used. Manuals for regular school 
broadcast series can be obtained by writing. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System will 
send to the teacher, on request, a manual 
giving detailed information about the various 
programs of the American School of the 
Air. The National Broadcasting Company 
issues a manual for the Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour which is available at 
cost. The Mutual Broadcasting System 
furnishes a manual at cost for the Nation's 
School of the Air. 

Even more helpful than these are the 
weekly program listings issued by many 
school systems and sent to each building, 
giving a list of selected educational programs 
with time and station. Sometimes a radio 
chairman in a building, or the principal, 
will prepare such a list each week and post 
it on the bulletin board. Such devices are 
extremely helpful, for teachers are busy 
people and it requires time to run down 
the various sources of information regarding 
programs which can be used. 
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Another difficulty faced by teachers in 
this direct use of the radio in the classroom 
is caused by the lack of relation between the 
fixed schedules of schools and the equally 
rigid schedules of the broadcasters. This is 
both daily and seasonal. High schools, for 
example, run on schedules which often do 
not mesh with those of the broadcast. Classes 
may change right in the middle of a pro- 
gram. On the Eastern seaboard, too, many 
schools dismiss at two-thirty, the very time 
when the American School of the Air is 
broadcast. Again, a teacher may have five 
sections of tenth grade literature, only one 
of which meets at a time when the 
broadcast is on the air. In a small high 
school the twelfth grade social studies class 
which could use a certain afternoon pro- 
gram to such good advantage meets in the 
morning. Unless there is an unusually 
fexible arrangement within the school for 
trading of classes, these conditions make 
radio listening almost impossible. One can 
only advise that if a class is in session at 
a time when a valuable broadcast for that 
group is on the air, the radio should certainly 
be used. . 

The seasonal difficulty is not impossible 
of solution. By “seasonal” I mean the fact 
that a broadcast on South America may 
be offered in the fall when the class may 
not be scheduled to study it until spring. 
There are two possible solutions. The first 
is to rearrange the order in which you deal 
with your materials, if your school system 
is flexible enough to permit it. The second 
solution is to use the broadcast if it seems 
to be important enough, and then make of 
it a “preview” to whet appetites for later 
work, or a “review” for helping to clinch 
material previously taught. Many teachers 
testify that such occasional uses, entirely out- 
side the regular schedule, are very helpful. 

The direct use of a radio receiving set, or 
of a loudspeaker, in the classroom is prob- 


ably the most common way of putting radio 
to use in education. There are splendid 
school broadcasts on the air, better than we 
have ever had, and in addition there are fre- 
quent programs not intended for school use 
which can be utilized effectively. Special 
events broadcasts are a good example. 


Out-or-ScHooL LisTENING 


A second way of utilizing the radio di- 
rectly is the assignment of programs for 
out-of-school listening. Such assignments 
may be to a class, to a group, or to indi- 
viduals. Many schools, for example, listen 
regularly to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air’ and the topics are discussed in social 
studies classes the next day. Men Against 
Death has been used as out-of-school listen- 
ing by science classes. Pupils in upper ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school fre- 
quently listen to programs of the Cavalcade 
of America series and report back to the 
class. Primary classes often discuss the stories 
of the Singing Lady which have been heard 
at home. There are countless programs on 
the air in the evenings and over the week- 
end which are invaluable in enriching and 
supplementing the course of study. Among 
these are the University of Chicago Round 
Table, the Lux Radio Theatre, The Mercury 
Theatre, with Orson Welies, Americans at 
Work, The Columbia Workshop, The 
World Is Yours, the NBC Symphony under 
the direction of Arturo Toscanini. 

The chief merit of this second way of 
using broadcasts is that it requires no school 
radio equipment, and school schedules do 
not interfere. The difficulties are, of course, 
the inability to discuss the program while it 
is fresh in the minds of the students, the 
impossibility of having all students listen, 
due to home conflicts, and the objections of 
many parents who feel that the children 
ought to be out playing rather than in the 
house listening to the radio. 


N ¥ For materials in connection with this program, address Town Hall Advisory Service, 123 W. 43rd St., New York, 
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The third way of utilizing broadcasts 
probably offers the best ultimate solution 
to the problem. This is the utilization of 
recordings of educational programs at the 
time they are wanted, right in the classroom. 
Eventually, libraries of records will be avail- 
able in many schools and in most school 
systems, just as film libraries are available. 
Recording libraries will be more common, 
of course, because the expense is much less. 
A program will be put on a record to be 
used by the teacher at the time when it fits 
best into the work of the class. It can be 
used in many classes rather than one, and 
it can be used from semester to semester as 
it is needed. Yes, this is the ultimate solu- 
tion and several agencies, the broadcasters 
among them, are now trying to bring about 
this development. The difficulty is that such 
recordings are not yet generally available. 

Perhaps it should be made clear that these 
“recordings” are not simple phonograph 
records. They are 16-inch records, the same 
size that is used by broadcasting stations, 
and they play fifteen minutes on a side. 
Small records have to be changed so often 
that they are not very practicable. 

If such records are not generally available, 
does this mean that this solution is in the 
future only? No, it is possible to build up a 
library of recordings now, and many of the 
larger schools are doing so. They buy a 
recording machine, which costs about the 
same as a sound motion-picture projector, 
and they proceed to make their own rec- 
ords by taking programs “off the air.” These 
acetate recordings are good for about fifty 
playings if handled carefully, and that is 
ample. The blanks on which the programs 
are recorded cost about two dollars each and 
a half-hour can be recorded. Compare this 
with the cost of a movie film or a set of slides 
and it can easily be seen that it is really quite 
cheap. The “play-back” machines which 
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can be used in the classroom cost only about 
fifty dollars each. In a large school with 
two or three play-back machines, a recording 
machine, and a few blanks, the school can 
have underway a real program in audio- 
education. The library can be built up 
from year to year without great expense, 
Later recordings will become available to 
schools which can be purchased as additions 
to the library. 

I wish that there were space to relate some 
of the thrilling experiences I have had in 
visiting teachers who were utilizing radio in 
one or another of these three ways. I sawa 
splendid example of creative dramatics de- 
velop in Detroit from a broadcast of the life 
of Clara Barton when it was used in an 
eighth grade group. Those youngsters were 
reliving their parts, and the activities in oral 
and written English were simply astonishing. 

I wish you could have been with me at a 
little rural school taught by a young girl 
without much training or experience. The 
younger children were listening to a school 
broadcast in rhythmics and music and they 
participated with joyous abandon in the 
simple games and tunes in which the artist 
teacher in the studio directed them. 

But utilizing the radio directly is not 
enough. The school has an additional re- 
sponsibility which the radio has thrust upon 
it and it is one which the school dares not 
shirk. It is a part of a most vital educational 
need in a democracy—to develop critical and 
discriminating citizens. The only protec- 
tion which a democracy has against a dic- 
tator, against a demagogue, against propa- 
ganda is a critical and enlightened citizenry. 


DEeEvELoPING DiscrRIMINATION 


An important part of this vital task of 
developing discrimination is in relation to 
radio. Our loudspeakers pour out upon us 
a withering barrage of propaganda—politi- 
cal, economic, and social—a flood of verbose 
sales talk, and great quantities of mediocre 
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clap-trap. There are better programs on the 
air than there ever have been, but they are 
still greatly in the minority. Day in and 
day out our radio stations turn out a great 
mass of uninspired music, of cheap melo- 
drama, of meaningless quizzes, and dull 
speakers. Toe distinguish the artistic, the 
lasting, the esthetic, and the genuine from 
among these miscellaneous offerings re- 
quires training. To detect propaganda, to 
look for hidden assumptions, to recognize 
glittering generalities requires guidance. To 
withstand clever psychological sales appeals 
based upon “keeping up with the Joneses,” 
upon snobbery, upon feelings of inferiority 
requires consumer education. Lumping 
these together, is it not clear that we must 
develop now on the part of boys and girls 
the ability to discriminate with regard to 
their radio listening? 

The school is the one place aside from the 
home where the child can be helped to in- 
terpret what happens to him outside of the 
school. He has a variety of conflicting ex- 
periences through the radio, through the 
movies, on the playground, in the home. 
How is he to piece these together into a 
unified pattern? Is that not one of the 
tasks of the school, to aid him in developing 
a point of view, a philosophy of life? This 
interpretative function of the school applies 
equally to the child’s radio experience. He 
must learn to interpret it, to fit it into his 
scheme of things, to learn to judge it criti- 
cally. 

For the influence of the radio upon the 
out-of-school life of boys and girls is tre- 
mendous. They listen for more than two 
hours each day, summer and winter. They 
are having their attitudes affected, their 
tastes altered, and their understanding of life 
developed from this experience with radio. 
It is to the school that they should be able 
to turn for an interpretation of this ex- 
perience. 

I believe that every teacher of whatever 


grade or subject has some responsibility in 
guiding the listening of his students. In 
the primary grades it may consist in using 
class time for a discussion of programs 
listened to at home. Here the teacher can 
be correcting distorted notions, helping the 
children to develop simple standards for 
judging programs, and suggesting other 
programs which are “good listening” for 
children of that age. As the child gets older 
the teacher’s function becomes more and 
more clearly directed toward helping him 
to develop critical standards for judging 
artistic excellence, intrinsic worth, and au- 
thenticity. Studies of the radio listening of 
high school students indicate the need for 
widening the range of types of programs 
to which the young people listen and for 
developing increasingly mature standards 
for judging excellence. 

English teachers in particular have a re- 
sponsibility in studying radio programs as 
a form of English expression. The classic 
drama is studied in nearly every high school, 
though few of the boys and girls will ever 
see a stage play. They hear many radio plays 
every week and a serious study of radio 
drama will do far more to affect their lives 
than will the more remote experience with 
Shakespeare. Let them combine both by 
listening to the Great Plays series of NBC. 
A careful study of radio drama as an art 
form should follow. Let the students visit 
a radio station to see how programs are 
planned, written, and produced. Let them 
study sound effects, and the use of music for 
setting the atmosphere of the play. Let 
them try their hand at broadcasting over the 
school’s public address system. Then en- 
courage them to discuss and compare other 
programs to which they listen. Help them 
to formulate their own critical standards for 
evaluating programs. This whole experi- 
ence of analyzing programs will develop 
their tastes and go far toward making critical 
and discriminating listeners of them. 
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In the high school social studies class let 
the students study radio as a form of commu- 
nication and propaganda. Let them compare 
frankly one news broadcaster with another, 
on the basis of authenticity and bias. Study 
the techniques of propaganda and see 
whether they are utilized in radio programs. 
Commercial “plugs” should be analyzed to 
discover the appeals that are being used. 
From such an experience is bound to come 
a more critical and discriminating attitude 
toward the radio. 


Osyjectives oF DiscrIMINATION 


For all teachers the objectives are similar. 
First, they wish the students to be sensitive 
to what the radio is doing to them. To 
recognize what is happening to us is the 
first step in freeing ourselves from uncritical 
acceptance. Second, teachers expect the stu- 
dents to become proficient in evaluating 
programs. This means the development of 
a variety of standards for judging both con- 
tent and performance. These standards will 
be individual for each student according 
to his own scheme of likes and dislikes but, 
again, the process of development of such 
criteria is in itself a form of insurance against 
passive listening. Third, teachers expect 
pupils to begin to choose programs on the 
basis of their standards. If the standards 
are really the pupil’s own, and if they rep- 
resent honestly his developed scale of values, 
then the choice of programs will inevitably 
be affected by his whole experience. 
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BriDGING THE GaP 


With such objectives regarding the radio 
in the minds of teachers they can do much 
to bridge the gap between school and life 
outside. Both the school and the radio are 
educating the high school student. Which 
is to determine his life? If the school can 
become the place where he integrates and 
interprets all his experiences, both in and 
out of school, then the school can become 
really effective in determining what kind 
of a person he is to be. But if life within 
the school is totally isolated from all that 
happens to the student as he sits in front of 
his radio, we can have no assurance of his 
future. The school may pull in one direc- 
tion and the radio in another. The student 
may be in conflict. In such a struggle I am 
not at all sure that his formal education will 
win. But if the school becomes the center 
of his orientation—the place in which he 
brings into relationship his total experience 
—then his radio listening may become an 
important contributor to his development. 

How shall we use the radio in the educa- 
tion of boys and girls? By direct use of 
program material in and out of school, and 
by developing in school a critical interpreta- 
tion of out-of-school listening. Only when 
we have a generation of boys and girls who 
have utilized the radio effectively can we 
have any assurance that this new monster of 
communication will not devour our democ- 
racy and, with it, us. 
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American teachers are not accustomed to 
think of the radio as a source of cultural ad- 
vancement for themselves. Although many 
of them follow every conceivable avenue by 
which the will-o’-the-wisp of self-improve- 
ment may be captured, the radio remains 
for the average teacher beyond the pale of 
serious consideration as a regular source of 
mental stimulation, emotional uplift, inspi- 
ration, new insights, and important informa- 
tion. Such aspects of radio as the blare of 
jazz and swing music, the interminable 
serial stories, the overweening confidences 
of advertising “plugs,” the insufferable wise- 
cracking of variety features may well be the 
cause of this general aloofness. Beyond such 
negative features, however, there is another 
aspect of the American radio picture that 
teachers should understand. It is the pur- 
pose of the present discussion to look at 
some radio programs now on national hook- 
ups from the angle of their usefulness to 
teachers as extension in-service education of 
avery high level. 

Radio has advanced from the state of 
being a rather amazing novelty—another 
twentieth century gadget upon which to 
spend money and dissipate time—to the state 
of being almost more indispensable than the 
daily newspaper or the weekly news review. 
Witness the recent European crisis. Not to 
have listened to the special on-the-spot radio 
reports from the key cities of Europe by 
great news and radio correspondents, not to 
have heard Chamberlain and Hitler and 
Benes and Eden, not to have heard H. V. 
Kaltenborn’s illuminating commentaries on 
all of these was to have missed one of the 
great opportunities of modern times to gain 


a realizing sense of some of the great mov- 
ing forces of our modern world. To those 
who listened in on radio’s rendering of the 
war crisis the printed page appeared but as 
a kind of belated epilogue—a history of an 
event that one had witnessed at first hand. 


Current News REportTING 


It is not assumed for a moment that the 
radio will eventually displace the newspa- 
per but we may well conceive the gradual 
changing of newspaper and journalistic func- 
tion as radio becomes increasingly effective. 
Radio contributes a distinctive element to 
the field of current news reporting. It pro- 
vides an immediacy, a sense of reality, and 
an emotional suspense that creates deeper 
and more meaningful concern for the things 
we read about. However, this additive func- 
tion of radio is not by any means confined 
to the reporting of great world crises. It is 
present in every newscast, in every radio dis- 
cussion, and in every speech by politician 
and statesman. This means, of course, that 
radio can arouse our emotions to fever pitch 
over issues and events of little social sig- 
nificance as readily as over key issues and 
key events. 

The problem of intelligent selection of 
what radio has to offer becomes crucial. 
How may the busy teacher eager to keep 
up-to-date in her analysis of the complicated 
issues of economics, politics, business, gov- 
ernment, and international affairs do so by 
means of this new technological agency? 
When one checks the program schedules of 
the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, all of which 
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radio networks offer a national coverage by 
means of affiliated outlets in every section 
of the country, one finds a number of excel- 
lent programs in the general field of current 
events from which to choose. Perhaps the 
best single program is that entitled Head- 
lines and Bylines, offered once a week by 
Columbia.’ It really is not an exaggeration 
to say that if one had no other access to 
what is going on in the world than this 
single half-hour radio program, he still 
would be remarkably well-equipped to dis- 
cuss intelligently important current affairs 
and to act intelligently in social and political 
life. 

In Headlines and Bylines, Ralph Ed- 
wards, Washington correspondent, summa- 
rizes for a ten-minute period the important 
general news of the previous week and re- 
ports the latest press-radio flashes in well- 
selected areas. Crimes, accidents, local pol- 
itics, and miscellaneous filler which occupy 
sc disproportionate a part of every local 
newspaper are necessarily omitted in such 
a review and the listener consequently has 
his attention centered upon matters of re- 
gional, national, or international significance. 
In the second ten minutes of the program, 
H. V. Kaltenborn comments upon the gen- 
eral trend of affairs in the United States and 
in foreign countries. His is a job of super- 
reporting in which with amazing facility he 
provides historical background, prophetic in- 
sight, and relative value placement for each 
issue or event mentioned. Mr. Kaltenborn 
does not aim at being completely objective; 
his bias is openly liberal and it is probably 
precisely because this bias shines so clearly 
through his analyses that his presentation 
is so incisive. The final ten minutes of 
Headlines and Bylines is given over to Gil- 
bert Seldes, “critic of the popular arts.” Mr. 
Seldes reviews and criticizes brilliantly, with 


a broadly liberal bias, the week’s events in 
the area of manners and customs, books, the 
theatre, the cinema, art exhibits, and what. 
ever else strikes his fancy. This particular 
aspect of Headlines and Bylines has unfor. 
tunately been steered a little too much in 
the direction of New York City, but one 
may hope that under the skillful guidance 
of Mr. Seldes it will become a truly national 
review of the lighter side of American life, 

Rather extended comment has been made 
upon Headlines and Bylines not because 
equally relevant and important material can- 
not be had in many weekly news reviews or 
journals of opinion, or even in many daily 
newspapers, but because this broadcast goes 
out over a national hookup at a strategic 
time of the week, carries no advertising, and 
is free to all who care to listen. It is, there- 
fore, loaded with great potential capacity 
not only to extend and enliven the cultural 
horizons of individuals but to influence pub- 
lic opinion and public taste all over the land. 


OruHer CutruraL Procrams 


In discussing the possibilities of existing 
radio programs as avenues to cultural ex- 
pansion for teachers, mention needs to be 
made of many others. For instance, one 
might ask, what college course in economics 
and politics is so widely enlightening or in- 
formative or half so thrilling to take as the 
University of Chicago Round Table, put on 
over the air by the National Broadcasting 
Company. In this weekly half-hour program 
one may listen to experts and prominent 
personalities in national and international 
affairs discuss informally around a common 
table their own particular biases upon the 
great economic and political questions of 
the day. The purely academic padding 
which occupies such a large part of formal 
college courses in economics and politics is 


1It is greatly to be regretted that this program which had appeared at the same time each Sunday evening for over 
a year has just recently been discontinued by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Unfortunately nothing seems to count 


with the commercial networks more than profit. F 
institution. It had already built a great public for itself. 


Headlines and Bylines might readily have become a great radio news 
It has now been replaced by a fifteen-minute news commentary, 


at the beginning and end of which one must listen to an advertising plug for a large food corporation. 
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prominently absent as one listens to the 
theoretical college professor becoming prac- 
tical and the practical administrator becom- 
ing theoretical. 

In similar pattern to the University of 
Chicago Round Table, though somewhat 
more limited in time and personnel, is the 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s Reviewing 
Stand, in which two authorities from North- 
western University carry on a running dia- 
logue once a week for fifteen minutes upon 
seme particular development in national or 
international affairs. 

In this same area of intelligence about 
current affairs are a number of fifteen- or 
thirty-minute commentator programs com- 
ing at different times during each week. 
The Columbia network has at present a 
fifteen-minute program which brings to 
American listeners men and women prom- 
inent in European affairs who speak directly 
from the various capitals of Europe. The 
Mutual network carries regularly Mr. Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, European correspond- 
ent of long and prominent standing, to inter- 
pret Europe for America. The National 
network carries as a regular feature a Na- 
tional Forum in which for a half-hour each 
week Representatives and Senators and 
other government officials at Washington 
elucidate current legislation. The National 
network carries two other interesting pro- 
grams dealing with the state of the nation: 
Mr. Jay Franklin, famous news correspond- 
ent, reports twice weekly his findings rela- 
tive to economic and social trends and the 
state of local opinion, direct from local areas 
during a coast to coast automobile trip; Mr. 
George R. Holmes, chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the International News Service, 
reports developments in Washington once 
each week. The quality of all of these radio 
commentator programs appears definitely 
higher and their content more authorita- 
tively informative than that of any syndi- 


cated columnist in the daily newspapers. 
Since the few metropolitan newspapers of 
significance are relatively unavailable to 
most teachers, and since most teachers do not 
or cannot subscribe to weekly or monthly 
journals which do contain authoritative cri- 
tiques and commentaries on current affairs, 
the special significance of such radio pro- 
grams for teachers who desire to keep abreast 
of things is apparent. 

Before leaving the area of radio offerings 
upon current national and international 
trends, some comment should be made upon 
several other programs carried by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The Farmer 
Takes the Mike is a weekly feature? in 
which farm owners, farm workers, and 
farm tenants from distinctive farming areas 
in different parts of the United States are 
given opportunity to express themselves 
upon the problems they face and on the way 
they view events. Colloquialness of verbal 
expression and of opinion becomes a reality 
and one is quickly made aware, by an ex- 
tremely short-cut technique, of what Amer- 
ican farmers are really like. The other Co- 
lumbia program is called The People’s 
Platform in which, again for a half-hour 
weekly, we are afforded the opportunity of 
knowing and feeling public opinion in our 
own country better by listening to a dinner 
table conversation between a group of or- 
dinary citizens who, under the skillful direc- 
tion of Dr. Lyman Bryson, discuss some 
social issue which has been prominently be- 
fore the country in recent weeks. Any 
teacher who is intent upon understanding 
the nature of commonly held prejudices 
with regard to business, government, and 
politics can find no more convenient source 
than programs of this type. 

The NBC network’s America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air is so popular among both 
teachers and laymen that it really needs no 


? Formerly a half-hour program, this broadcast has been cut to fifteen minutes. 
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comment here. Suffice it to say that its in- 
fluence is spreading, especially by means of 
the formation of local groups all over the 
country who meet in private homes or 
public halls to listen to the broadcast and 
to carry on discussion under competent 
leadership after the broadcast. No more 
significant testimony than this is needed to 
establish the efficacy of the radio as a positive 
teacher in maintaining widespread demo- 
cratic vigilance. 

In answer to criticisms of the usual pro 
and con discussion programs, which have 
been accused by some critics of reinforcing 
existent prejudices rather than spreading 
genuine enlightenment, the National Broad- 
casting Company has engaged Mr. Cesar 
Scarchinger, famous European correspond- 
ent, to carry on a weekly fifteen minute 
commentary which sketches succinctly, but 
nevertheless with remarkable comprehen- 
siveness, the historical background of sig- 
nificant public issues and events. Mr. 
Scarchinger skillfully balances the research 
of experts in special fields with his own 
vital experience in broadcasting to produce 
a masterpiece of interpretative analysis. 


OccuPaATIONS 


Another aspect of the broad field of the 
social studies is available to listeners in Co- 
lumbia’s Americans at Work series of weekly 
half-hour programs. Really to know Amer- 
ica one must know how its millions upon 
millions of workers function in every 
conceivable line of work from the highly 
skilled professions to the service occupations, 
and how these workers feel about their 
work. Here again it is not so much the 
information, statistical and otherwise, that 
counts in a teacher’s background under- 
standing of different occupations, as it is 
some experiential contact with the actual 
workers themselves. This the radio provides 
especially well in Americans at Work be- 
cause the workers themselves, their place of 


work, the background out of which the 
choice of occupation was made, the human 
interest incidents that occur in the pursuit 
of a given occupation, the hopes and dreams 
and representative behavior of a sample 
group of workers are all reproduced through 
the medium of the microphone. One might 
ask again in what university or college 
course dealing with representative contem- 
porary occupations could a teacher so con. 
veniently get such basic experience? Radio, 
by means of programs of this type, short- 
cuts and vitalizes the business of general 
education so remarkably as to leave it almost 
without a rival among educational institu- 
tions and techniques. 


SCIENCE 


The above analysis of the present avail- 
ability of excellent in-service or extension 
education in the social studies over national 
radio networks at convenient hours is easily 
duplicable in other fields of similar signifi- 
cance to the cultural background of teachers. 
How can a teacher who wishes to under- 
stand the scientific background of modern 
life and the developing trends of invention 
and discovery in scientific fields secure this 
understanding with facility? Radio, through 
the medium of the National Broadcasting 
Company, provides Science in the News and 
Science on the March, both fifteen-minute 
programs which de-technicalize recent sci- 
entific developments and provide explana- 
tions adequate for general understanding. 
The National Broadcasting Company also 
offers The World Is Yours, a weekly half- 
hour dramatization based on the exhibits in 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
This program is produced by the United 
States Office of Education and has demon- 
strated beyond question that interest in the 
arts and sciences can be increased on a na- 
tion-wide scale by means of radio. The 
World Is Yours is probably the finest ex- 
ample that American radio has to offer of 
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the use of ingenious techniques, sound 
effects, and musical background to produce 
a deep and lasting educational effect on the 
listener. 

The Columbia network in a weekly pro- 
gram entitled Exploring Space delves into 
the mysteries of astronomy. In another Co- 
lumbia program a very remarkable weekly 
half-hour dramatic series based on the writ- 
ings of Paul de Kruif is being offered. This 
program, bearing the title Men Against 
Death and produced by the Radio Division 
of the Federal Theatre, enables listeners to 
experience vicariously the struggles of sci- 
entists against the academic stagnation and 
popular prejudices of their day. In few 
teacher-training institutions today is it pos- 
sible for a teacher to approach so closely 
and to see so clearly the background out of 
which modern medicine developed. 


LITERATURE 


When one examines what the national 
radio networks make readily available in the 
field of classical and modern literature and 
in the new and unique art of radio itself, one 
again finds that programs of high merit 
await the listener. Not many teachers are 
so situated that they are able to enjoy the 
few remaining professional dramatic troupes 
that tour the country to present legitimate 
first-class drama. Fewer still have the op- 
portunity to go regularly to the theatre in 
a metropolitan center. Yet all, by means 
of the radio, may tune in to programs at 
once first-class, enjoyable, and capable of 
perceptibly extending the cultural horizon 
of listeners. If one would like a compre- 
hensive history of the drama by means of 
artistically rendered weekly presentations 
of radio adaptations of great plays, an hour 
in length, a special treat awaits one in NBC’s 
Great Plays series. If one desires effective 
and competent dramatic productions of pop- 
ular plays, books of adventure, or novels, 
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Columbia presents for one hour each week 
Orson Welles’ remarkable dramatic com- 
pany.* If one would know what is happen- 
ing in the development of radio as an art 
form in its own right, Columbia’s Workshop 
presents each week a new and original ex- 
perimental drama of which Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s “The Fall of the City” and Alfred 
Kreymborg’s “The House That Jack Didn’t 
Build” have already reached the stage of 
being hailed by some critics as great radio 
classics. If one would listen to great poetry, 
spoken by an eloquent interpreter, Colum- 
bia’s David Ross is available weekly in 
Poet's Gold. If one prefers the kaleidoscopic 
arena of the modern short story, Mutual 
presents weekly a half-hour dramatization 
of Great Short Stories produced under the 
direction of the Radio Division of the Fed- 
eral Theatre. 

Of books and contemporary literary criti- 
cism there are sparser offerings over the 
National networks; even Columbia’s Be- 
tween the Book-ends, offered five days a 
week by Professor Frederick, comes at an 
hour which would probably be inconvenient 
for teachers and .is carried by few of the 
local stations on the Columbia network. 


Music 


An analysis of what radio makes avail- 
able to the teacher in the world of music 
would require much greater space than is 
available here. Since radio’s service in 
bringing all varieties of popular and classi- 
cal instrumental and choral music to Amer- 
ican listeners is better understood than its 
contribution in some of the other fields dis- 
cussed in this article, an analysis of musical 
offerings is not so essential. The teacher 
who wishes to continue her education in 
musical appreciation has her choice of the 
world’s finest symphony orchestras, the 
world’s greatest opera company, and the 
most famous instrumental and vocal solo- 


8 Mr. Welles’ program is now sponsored by a large commercial food corporation. 
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ists in an extended series of weekly presen- 
tations. The selective radio listener may 
hear American music grow as the works of 
American composers multiply under the 
stimulus of radio. Regional folk-music, re- 
ligious music, and the creative flurries of 
modern swing may be chosen almost at 
random. 

No word has been said as yet about the 
varied series of strictly educational offerings 
of the commercial networks during school 
time and expressly for classroom listening. 
This is a rapidly developing field in its own 
right and may in time have much greater 
influence on the American program of gen- 
eral education than now realized even by 
radio enthusiasts. Mainly by virtue of the 
far-sighted and intensely realistic thinking 
of radio people themselves, these school pro- 
grams have been conceived on a broad cul- 
tural background basis rather than upon 
a subject-matter lesson basis. The commer- 
cial networks have taken the broad areas 
of music, literature, and social studies and 
by applying the latest techniques of radio 
art and the resources of a large organization 
to them have built a variety of fifteen-minute 
and half-hour programs of unique educa- 
tional value and of fundamental human 
appeal. These school programs are roughly 
graded, it is true, but each of them is both 
entertaining and educationally valuable to 
listeners of all ages in and out of school. 
Fitting no particular school curriculum, the 
present school of the air programs may yet 
be employed as an integrating and moti- 
vating influence in all existing curricula. 

It is not assumed that present offerings 
of the national networks constitute in any 
sense a complete education in any field. 
These offerings have been discussed only as 
readily available aids in the in-service self- 
education of teachers who are concerned 
about advancing their own cultural fron- 


tiers. They are stimulants to further efforts 
by the teacher herself in important areas of 
human culture.* 

Our discussion, it should be clear, has been 
confined to national network sustaining 
programs. Worthwhile regional network or 
local, or exclusively educational station (non- 
commercial) programs of high merit are 
also available, but cannot be discussed within 
the confines of the present article. Likewise 
there remains the whole field of commer- 
cially sponsored programs of an educational 
type. In all such commercially sponsored 
programs, however, one meets advertising 
which to many teachers is offensive in its 
present form. Perhaps commercial spon- 
sors of these culturally valuable radio pro- 
grams will all learn in time what a few seem 
already to have learned, namely, to keep the 
firm name and its assumedly all-pervasive 
products a little more in the background. 

Many important questions should con- 
tinue to be raised by educators and by broad- 
casters with regard to education by radio in 
America. The possibilities of the extension 
of cultural opportunities by means of radio 
are almost infinite. The programs now 
available only scratch the surface of what 
should be available. And there are many 
difficulties in the way of actually enjoying 
and profiting by present network offerings. 
The time is not always convenient for listen- 
ing and all too frequently the local station 
outlet for a national network does not carry 
a desired program. But it should be clear 
to all teachers that the commercial radio 
networks have made a very substantial be- 
ginning in popular general education along 
important lines. It should also be clear that 
in these first steps lies an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for all teachers in whom the impulses 
to learn about, to understand, and to touch 
intimately the frontiers of human culture 
are still alive. 


*It should be pointed out that in connection with a number of the programs mentioned in this article the networks 
have made readily available printed transcripts of the broadcasts or selective bibliographies. These are well worth their 
small cost. Examples of some of these are The University of Chicago Round Table, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 


Great Plays, and The News Behind the Headlines. 
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PLANNING THE EDUCATIONAL BROADCAST 


Harotp Kent 


Director, Radio Council, 


There are certain general considerations 
which must enter into the planning of 
educational broadcasts. Programs are not 
planned purely for the education and enter- 
tainment of those who put them on, but to 
be listened to by a group or body of hearers. 
Information about the listener, then, is obvi- 
ously the first consideration of the program 
planner. 

Those concerned with broadcasts to school 
children have two quite distinct groups of 
listeners in mind. The first of these consists 
of the boys and girls in school classrooms 
who are listening to the programs under the 
direction of the teacher. The second is made 
up of the children who listen in the home 
either quite voluntarily or at the suggestion 
of their teachers. In directing programs to 
the school groups we must consider the 
range of interests and maturity represented. 
Our responsibility may include the prepa- 
ration of programs for children from the first 
grade through the senior high school, and it 
is obvious that quite different content and 
methods of presentation may be involved in 
such a spread of ages. No single program 
could possibly be expected to serve all grades. 
Instead we must plan various programs for 
various grade groupings. 


Groupinc oN Marturiry LEvELs 


One convenicnt grouping is that which 
has been followed for years by administra- 
tors in Chicago in thinking of various ma- 
turity levels. Thus we can lump the kinder- 
garten, first, and second grade groups to- 
gether into a primary listening group. The 
third and fourth grade children constitute a 
second group and the fifth and six grades a 
third group. The seventh, eighth, and ninth 


Chicago Public Schools 


grades, covering the years of early adoles- 
cence, may be regarded as a fourth group. 
Due to the fact that we can get very little 
high school listening in the Chicago situa- 
tion because of the cross-hatching of sched- 
ules, we have concentrated our broadcasts 
on these four groups. 

It is quite true that the interests of boys 
and girls do not altogether follow these ma- 
turity groupings. We know, for example, 
that boys in the second and third grades 
often listen with keen attention to “Gang 
Busters,” which may be followed with equal 
interest by high school students. Some 
school broadcasts may have interest for ages 
other than those for whom they are in- 
tended, and this is not undesirable. But, on 
the other hand, there are some interests of 
school children which can be appealed to 
principally in the grades for which the pro- 
gram is developed. Primary boys and girls 
may skip and jump to musical rhythms or 
rock an imaginary doll to sleep to the ac- 
ccmpaniment of music on the radio. Such 
programs, however, would hardly be ex- 
pected to appeal to seventh grade youngsters. 
In general, then, the maturity level is a fairly 
satisfactory guide to the interests of the chil- 
dren which are to be appealed to in planning 
a school broadcast. 

The second type of listeners of school age 
are those who listen at home. Perhaps they 
listen because the teacher has said, “There’s 
a program at five-forty-five tonight which I 
think we should all listen to, and I want you 
te come back tomorrow to discuss it in class. 
Perhaps we can build a sand-table scene 
based upon the story you will hear.” The 
child may listen because he has chanced 
upon the program, or because his friends 
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have told him about it. Often at least one 
parent can listen with the child and learn 
something of the nature of the child’s edu- 
cational interests. Such programs for out- 
of-school listening can be a legitimate re- 
sponsibility of the public school broadcaster 
because of the educational possibilities which 
they offer. We are neglecting a most profit- 
able field if we do not encourage such listen- 
ing at home, and through discussion in class 
tie it up to the classroom activity. 


Types oF PRocRAMS 


A second consideration of the program 
planner is the type of program. Should he 
build a general series for a given grade or 
series of grades, or should he develop a pro- 
gram in terms of a subject field? Should he 
plan an “Eighth Grade Hour,” a “Seventh 
Grade Hour,” and a “Sixth Grade Hour,” 
or should he have a science series for a group 
of grades, a music series for the same group 
of grades, and a Chicago regional series, 
likewise intended for the same audience? 
Since both schemes would involve approxi- 
mately the same number of broadcasts and 
the same amount of effort on the part of the 
broadcasting staff, the issue actually hinges 
upon the judgment of the teachers or users 
of the programs. The question is whether 
the same classroom of children can listen 
profitably to one, three, or even five broad- 
casts per week. 

At the present time there is no clear an- 
swer to this question. Each teacher, prin- 
cipal, or supervisor must answer it for him- 
self. I suspect that your judgment has been 
similar to mine—that perhaps two broad- 
casts per week are all that we can justifi- 
ably utilize in the classroom. A fifteen- 
minute program requires, probably, a full 
hour of school time if it is to be assimilated 
properly. Two such programs would there- 
fore consume two of the fifteen or so hours 
of school each week. 

The broadcaster, then, may well offer 
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from two to five programs a week designed 
for a given group of grades. The classes 
can then make a choice among them of the 
programs most likely to be helpful. This js 
the plan we are following in Chicago. 


Tue PLANNING Process 


Now let us look at the planning process 
itself. Perhaps the most helpful principle to 
be recognized is that planning is continuous, 
Outside of certain physical aspects of radio 
transmission, nothing is static in radio. It 
is dynamic and continuous. Progress is tak- 
ing place at a rapid pace and its effects are 
spreading into the field of education. Educa- 
tors who have concerned themselves with 
the radio as an educational instrument have 
been forced to a fresh consideration of their 
task and a new vision of the educational 
potentialities which radio offers. Program 
planning must be continuous, for we are 
forced to junk and discard as rapidly as we 
build. Once a program is created and pro- 
duced it is gone and a new one must be 
developed. It is this tremendous appetite of 
the radio which demands new scripts and 
new programs each day that keeps us from 
getting into a rut and ceasing to develop. 
Certain practices may be followed which 
help to keep us up to date. 

In the first place, the program planner can 
make a regular study of current practices. 
He must know what is going on in every 
spot in the United States where something 
is going on. He should be receiving and 
reading such magazines as Radio Guide, 
Radio Daily, Variety, Broadcasting Mage- 
zine, and the British publications: The List- 
ener, World Radio, and Radio Times. He 
ought to keep his eye on local newspaper 
radio columns, if there are any left. He 
should watch carefully the professional arti- 
cles in educational periodicals. He should 
maintain a complete correspondence with 
program planners everywhere. And he 
ought to attend conferences on educational 
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broadcasting. In doing these things he will 
also be contributing to current practices in 
other communities. 

In the second place, supervision should 
be provided. In Chicago the teachers who 
write the scripts in our office do the visiting. 
They go into a different school upon each 
occasion that their program is aired and 
visit with a class and its teacher. They ob- 
serve the activities in preparation for the 
broadcast. They check the quality of recep- 
tion. They watch closely the follow-up ac- 
tivities and they have a talk with the prin- 
cipal about various points in relation to the 
program. ‘They ask about the parts of the 
program that are enjoyed and the parts that 
are not. They watch for vocabulary difficul- 
ties. They watch the pace and tempo of the 
production. They discover that one of the 
most general criticisms made by the listening 
groups is that the pace is too rapid whether 
in dramatization, in music appreciation, or 
in the reporting of news. Apparently group 
listening in the schoolroom requires a slower 
rendition than is necessary for home listen- 
ing. This may be due to some inherences 
in the classroom. The script writers also 
observe the production itself in relation 
to the reactions of the boys and girls. They 
are interested in the adequacy of the pro- 
duction and how well the program seems 
to be meeting the needs of the class. This 
latter point, the extent to which a program 
is meeting a need of a class situation, is per- 
haps the most important element. This 
means that the script writer must necessarily 
be familiar with the course of study. Not 
only must he plan the program in relation 
to this but try to see how the program fits 
in with the other work of the class. 

I feel that these supervisory visits of the 
script writers have had a very marked effect 
upon their mental make-up. This is shown 
in the improved quality of their work. The 
information which they gather in these visits 
is recorded on a specially prepared form and 


noted down in a master control book con- 
taining a separate page for each of the 337 
elementary schools. These reports are care- 
fully read by our producer, our evaluation 
chairman, and our consultant in utilization. 
The forms are also filed by programs so that 
over a period of time the file folders con- 
tain a reservoir of pertinent data on utiliza- 
tion practices. 

In the third place, we must be extremely 
conscious of the importance of utilization of 
the programs. You may not recognize the 
relation of this to planning, but I assure you 
that it is extremely important to know 
whether teachers are able to use programs 
effectively or not. I believe that teachers 
colleges should offer courses in utilization. 
I think that small towns and villages as well 
as larger cities should have demonstrations 
cf utilization made available to the teachers 
in service. I believe that if the superintend- 
ent of a small school system will find a 
teacher who is doing an outstanding job in 
making use of radio programs and will bring 
that teacher and her class to the platform of 
an assembly hall to go through the entire 
procedure from the motivation to the follow- 
up activities, the teachers who witness the 
demonstration will get a great deal of prac- 
tical help from it. Not only must better 
utilization be encouraged and provided for, 
but the planner must know the types of 
utilization which are being followed in the 
listening classrooms in order that programs 
may be planned to facilitate such uses. This 
emphasizes the importance of the receiving 
end of broadcasting for the producer. 

A fourth factor to be taken into account in 
planning educational broadcasts is the facili- 
ties that may be used. This includes the 
staff available for script writing, the talent, 
the policy of the superintendent with regard 
to making use of the talent, the studio facili- 
ties which can be used, the equipment avail- 
able for rehearsal, and the amount of staff 
assistance available. These all have an im- 
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portant bearing upon the type and quantity 
of programs which can be produced. 

The facilities for reception represent a 
fifth factor. This is important even in the 
school system which does not develop its 
own programs but lends its efforts to the 
improvement of utilization of programs 
produced elsewhere. A study should be 
made of the receivers which are available 
in the various schools. How satisfactory are 
they? Are they in need of repair? Do 
they cover a wide range of frequencies or 
is the quality unsuitable for the reception 
of music? A program planner should 
know whether a school is receiving a broad- 
cast in the classroom as a normal part of 
the school work or whether it is necessary 
to take a class to the assembly in order to 
listen. I personally do not favor listening 
in large groups in a school auditorium, 
though this represents the only type of lis- 
tening in some schools. 

A sixth factor in planning is an acquaint- 
ance with other school broadcasts that are 
offered on stations which can be heard satis- 
factorily. The educational radio planner 
should be on the mailing list of these stations 
to receive their program listings and he 
should acquaint himself with the nature and 
quality of programs which are available. 
His own programs can thus be planned to 
meet those needs in the local schools which 
are not adequately met otherwise. 

A seventh factor is a familiarity with the 
schedules of the local schools. Are the 
schools departmentalized? If they are, is 
there any common time in the morning or 
afternoon when the programs can be broad- 
cast without interference? If they are not 
departmentalized, it is still necessary in most 
school systems to try to set the broadcast 
time at an hour which avoids recesses and 
other common breaks in the school routine. 
It is practically impossible to meet ade- 
quately the schedule problem in the high 
schools of a large city. It is most discourag- 


ing to set a program at, say, two-forty-five, 
and find that in one school the class is jus 
coming into the room, in another the class 
is just leaving, in a third the class will 
leave in the middle of the broadcast, and in 
a fourth the grade level for which you are 
planning has already gone home for the day, 
If you have thirty-eight high schools, you are 
likely to have thirty-eight different courses 
of study, which further complicates your 
problem. 

The survey is the eighth factor in plan. 
ning broadcasts in Chicago. It is carried on 
each semester. It is in addition to the evalu- 
ation project which we are carrying on in 
cooperation with the group at Ohio State 
University. It is a form which we have 
prepared to be filled in by each of the 337 
principals or their designated teachers. It 
provides a space to list the number of 
classes and the number of children listen- 
ing, the number of radios in good condition, 
and comments on the pace, content, and 
quality of reception for each of the series 
of programs. While the report from any one 
school might be unrepresentative, the weigh- 
ing of the entire group of reports provides 
exceedingly important information for the 
planner of programs. 

When the material is collected, the staff 
goes into a “huddle.” In the group are the 
script writers, the producers, the evaluation 
chairman, and the consultant on utilization. 
From the discussion of the survey, the pro- 
grams for the ensuing semester begin to 
take form. Minutes of these staff meetings 
are kept and these records make up a body 
of material with which the program planner 
must wrestle. 

The ninth step in program planning is 
entirely a one-man job. It is the step be- 
tween the staff meeting and the considera- 
tion by the curriculum committee. The 
program planner must know three things 
from these previous factors, as he settles 
down for the lone undertaking: (1) He 
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must know what programs have been most 
successful in current practice in his own 
school system, as well as elsewhere; (2) He 
must know what radio can do best. What 
subjects or phases of subjects can radio han- 
dle better than any other medium or tool 
of instruction? (3) He must know the pur- 
pose of each broadcast. Is it largely propa- 
ganda for better public relations for the 
schools? Is it designed largely to afford 
an opportunity for boys and girls to partici- 
pate in broadcasting? Or is it one of the 
two definitely educational types of programs 
as exemplified, on the one hand, by Cleve- 
land and partially by Rochester, New York, 
and on the other hand by Detroit and New 
York? This last question about the type of 
educational broadcast which is to be planned 
is very important because it is related to the 
whole school policy. It is significant enough 
to be considered by the superintendent with 
his entire staff, so that it may become a part 
of his policy. Whether the broadcasts are to 
be direct teaching for the primary purpose 
of supervision, or enrichment and supple- 
mentation for the course of study will affect 
the entire scheme of program planning. 
The tenth factor in program planning is 
the curriculum committee. In Chicago we 
on the Radio Council have felt at all times 
that we are definitely responsible for know- 
ing what kinds of things radio can do best, 
but at no time have we ever assumed re- 
sponsibility for the content in our broadcasts. 
This is the responsibility of the curriculum 
committees. There should be such a com- 
mittee in each content field. It might well 
consist of a principal and a group of teach- 
ers, and in the planning of radio broadcasts 
I think that the inclusion of teachers is 
extremely important. ‘These should be 
teachers who are actually teaching in the 
classrooms. While I have the deepest re- 
spect for teachers’ college people, I think 
that as a rule they are definitely out of touch 
with classroom procedures, and if they were 


permitted to do the curriculum work they 
would pitch it over the heads of the students 
fer whom the program was intended. 

Another important factor for the pro- 
gram planner is an understanding of the 
differences between the function of network 
and local broadcasts. A local program 
should be local in interest. It should be re- 
lated to local points of interest such as the 
museums, the art galleries, the musical offer- 
ings. It should be local with regard to the 
history and geography which it presents. 
It should offer opportunities for local par- 
ticipation. It might deal with local sports 
affairs. It can be closely tied in with the 
local course of study. Finally, the local 
program is definitely concerned with both 
in-school and out-of-school listening. 

The network program, on the other hand, 
has a decidedly national flavor. It can be 
more complete in its coverage in that it can 
jump from the villages of the Fiji Islands to 
the League of Nations in Geneva, to the 
Pan American building in Washington, all 
in a single thirty-minute program. From 
any point it can bring you actual people and 
events. Again, it is likely to be more timely 
than the local broadcast. Since it cannot be 
fitted exactly into the local curriculum, it is 
likely, also, to be broader in its scope. Re- 
cently, for example, printing was covered 
in a half-hour network program of four 
dramatic episodes with all the color and 
showmanship which the broadcasting com- 
panies can give. Because it is broader in 
scope, the national programs can be longer 
than the local ones which are devoted to a 
narrower field. But, in my own opinion, 
the networks should make their contribu- 
tion after school and in the evening rather 
than during school time. 

Finally, the program planner must con- 
sider the type of broadcast handbooks which 
will be issued to accompany the broadcasts. 
He recognizes that the teacher has no other 
way of preparing for the program except in 
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terms of the information which is supplied 
in advance through these bulletins. In using 
an educational film, the teacher can give it 
a pre-view so as to know what it is like from 
start to finish. But this is not possible for 
a broadcast unless it is transcribed. So there 
is a definite need for a broadcast bulletin 
which should be planned to relate as closely 
as possible to the broadcasts themselves. 
Planning an educational broadcast, then, 


involves all of these factors. The planner 
himself must have a wide knowledge of 
what is going on in the field at home and 
abroad. He must know the purpose of his 
broadcasts, know his local situation, and 
possess a comprehensive understanding of 
the pedagogy of radio. Likewise, he must 
know the techniques of radio presentation. 
With these qualifications, a radio planner 
may safely be said to be adequate to his job. 


RADIO AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 


Haze L. Grssony 


Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Asheville, North Carolina 


Do children listen to the radio? This 
might have been a sensible question ten or 
fifteen years ago, but today it seems quite 
pointless. The fact that almost every child 
listens every day in the week, at home, at 
school, in the family automobile, and at the 
corner store, is generally recognized by 
parents and teachers alike. The implications 
of this listening for the school, however, are 
not so generally recognized and accepted. 


Tue Scuoor’s REsponsIBILITY IN GUIDING 
Home LisTENING 


In those schools in which broadcasts are 
brought into the classroom and utilized as a 
part of the child’s educational experience, 
teachers have actively taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility for guiding this 
school listening. But home listening is not 
so frequently thought of as being a concern 
of the school. Certainly the school cannot 
control such listening, nor can it make the 
hearing of assigned programs compulsory, 
for a few children do not have access to 
radios, and the home schedules of others 
prevent listening at specified times. If, how- 
ever, we think of home listening as we think 


of leisure-time reading, then the responsi- 
bility becomes more clear. 

Most elementary school teachers accept as 
one important educational objective the 
guidance of the child’s recreational reading. 
The development of more mature reading 
tastes as shown by the voluntary reading of 
boys and girls is a recognized goal of ele- 
mentary school instruction. A literature pro- 
gram which did not influence the child’s 
general reading would not be considered ef- 
fective. Exactly the same situation is present 
with regard to radio listening. Children 
of today make use of the radio in much the 
same fashion as their elders utilized books 
and periodicals. While the youngster still 
reads with much the same avidity as boys 
and girls have always read, he also listens 
eagerly to the radio, and he spends con- 
siderably more time at it. The school would 
be blind, indeed, if it neglected this experi- 
ence in listening and confined its concern to 
the reading. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
listening activities of children are more vivid 
and potent than their reading experiences. 
Casual questioning of almost any child re- 
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yeals his keen interest in certain favorite pro- 
grams. He eagerly recounts the latest inci- 
dents in the lives of his ether heroes, or 
retells the “gags” of his favorite comedians. 
A discussion of radio programs in the litera- 
ture class never fails to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the pupils. 

Although radio listening is by no means 
confined to the elementary school level, it 
would seem evident that the listening done 
by children of this age has certain character- 
istics which are important to us as teachers 
and administrators. Taking into considera- 
tion their somewhat earlier bedtime, these 
children may be spending a larger amount 
of time with the radio than are their older 
brothers and sisters. For one thing, their 
social activities are more restricted. There 
are fewer things which they are permitted 
to do or which they are interested in doing 
in the late afternoon and evening. Older 
children have club meetings or football prac- 
tice to fill in their time and, too, their movie 
attendance is not so likely to be restricted. 
The older child thus may actually do less 
radio listening than his younger brother or 
sister does. 

Another characteristic of the leisure-time 
radio listening of the elementary school child 
is that a good share of the programs to which 
he listens are prepared for an age level be- 
yond his own. He may listen to some chil- 
dren’s programs, but he follows also a num- 
ber of adult series. This may or may not 
be a good thing. If a news broadcast or a 
symphony concert is a little beyond him in 
spots but is still sufficiently interesting and 
enjoyable to hold his attention, well and 
good. But if the program to which he lis- 
tens is in the same class with the confession 
periodicals or the cheap detective story maga- 
zines, then there is room for some concern. 
For it must be remembered that the radio 
presentation of any material, good or bad, is 
more readily understood by the elementary 
school child than is the presentation of the 
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same type of material in printed form. There 
are fewer language difficulties, and dramati- 
zation frequently adds emotional appeal. 

Parents and teachers frequently “view 
with alarm” this tendency of children to seek 
cheap excitement on the airways. Unques- 
tionably there are grounds for concern. In 
addition to the unsuitable adult programs, 
boys and girls are regular followers of some 
series of children’s programs which are 
hardly in the class of good child literature. 
Such programs either have little of a con- 
structive nature to offer the child or, in some 
cases, they are definitely harmful. Parents 
frequently point out the results which such 
listening has upon excitable youngsters in af- 
fecting both their sleeping and waking hours. 
In addition, the radio frequently keeps boys 
and girls indoors when they might better be 
engaging in vigorous outdoor play. Lastly 
there is the questionable effect of the pre- 
mium offers, the contests, and the endorse- 
ments which are such a common factor in 
the advertising that accompanies the pro- 
grams. 

It is generally recognized that children’s 
reading has greatly improved as a result of 
the concerted attempts to improve both the 
tastes of children and the literature which is 
available. In a similar fashion the listening 
habits of boys and girls can be improved 
by a conscious effort on the part of elemen- 
tary schools to influence the tastes of the 
children together with the concerted efforts 
of parents and teachers to improve the type 
of programs which broadcasters offer. Cer- 
tainly prohibitions of listening or condem- 
nations of programs are no more effective 
than were the efforts of the parents of former 
generations to prevent the reading of “dime 
novels.” Only an improvement in the likes 
and dislikes of the children themselves can 
be really effective, when it is coupled with 
improved offerings on the air. 

Another factor which needs to be consid- 
ered by the elementary school teacher is the 
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extent of “marginal” listening. Many chil- 
dren do their reading and studying against a 
radio background. Usually this is a musical 
one, for even this modern generation finds it 
difficult to follow simultaneously the threads 
of a drama and a book. What the results of 
such dual activity are is not at all clear. Many 
youngsters believe that they can study better 
under such conditions while others feel that 
they do “just as well.” 


Cuttivatinc Goop TasTE 


Teachers frequently are not aware of the 
extent to which the child’s home listening is 
entirely unsupervised. Studies indicate that 
a large amount of child listening is done 
alone or with friends rather than as a family 
activity. This implies not only that parents 
do not help in the choice of programs, but 
also that the child has little opportunity to 
discuss his radio experiences with more 
mature persons. Such discussions can aid 
greatly in the development of better taste. 
Since there is little opportunity at home, the 
school can well afford to set aside at least one 
period each week for the children to discuss 
their favorite programs under the guidance 
of an understanding teacher. This implies 
that the teacher, too, must become familiar 
with the various radio series to which her 
children listen. The time so devoted will be 
well repaid in a better understanding of the 
background of her pupils, and she might 
find that she enjoys the programs in spite of 
herself! 

We know that the elementary school child 
listens to the radio at home. But he is also 
listening with increasing frequency in his 
classroom. Many of the newer practices in 
education have begun at the elementary 
school level and “worked up” toward the 
high school. This has been particularly true 
of the Progressive Education movement, and 
we find the same trend in the use of radio in 
the school. A possible explanation of this 
tendency to begin experimentation in the 


elementary school is the fact that it is more 
flexible in organization and administration 
than is either the secondary school or the 
college. 

One of the most troublesome administra. 
tive problems in connection with the use of 
the radio in education has been that of sched. 
uling broadcasts at a time when they fit best 
into the school program, a program which 
varies from school to school, and from room 
to room in the same school. Fortunately the 
elementary school is not yet broken down 
into departmentalized subject-matter areas 
and has available large blocks of time. This 
makes for a flexibility which is extremely im- 
portant if the radio is to be utilized readily in 
the classroom. 

Because flexibility within the school is so 
important, that scheme of organization 
which permits a ready shuffling of schedules 
and which includes large blocks of time 
rather than many short periods is best 
fitted for using radio programs. An elemen- 
tary school operating on a “unit of class- 
room instruction” or “activity” plan seems 
to offer the greatest possibilities. 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The contributions which the radio can 
make to the education of the elementary 
school child are more or less obvious. When 
used intelligently, radio programs can en- 
rich, stimulate, and supplement ordinary 
classroom instruction. They enable the 
teacher to bring to the children educative 
experiences which otherwise could not be 
brought into the classroom. Certainly no 
school can bring a professional symphony 
orchestra into the auditorium each week in 
order to improve the musical tastes of the 
children. Yet the Damrosch program can do 
that very thing even for the remote rural 
school. Similarly, the school can seldom wit- 
ness skilled dramatic presentations, while the 
radio brings such plays into every classroom. 
Again, the school finds it difficult to provide 
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for the enrichment of the emotional life of 
children and learning has often been a dull 
and drab affair. The radio can do much to 
supplement the education of the whole child 
at this point. 


DEeEvE.LopiInc ATTITUDES 


This last characteristic of the radio em- 
phasizes its importance in developing and 
influencing attitudes, a significant function 
which has been too frequently overlooked. 
The objectives in courses of study are usually 
stated in terms of knowledge to be acquired, 
skills to be developed, and attitudes to be 
cultivated. Educational measurement has 
concerned itself primarily, however, with the 
first two of these objectives. And yet the 
development of attitudes is especially signifi- 
cant in radio education because of the emo- 
tional and psychological “overtones” of 
dramatized material, a favorite type of radio 
presentation. Classroom use of radio is not 
claimed to be the best possible way of filling 
a child with facts. Indeed, the use of the 
radio in direct teaching, in contributing to 
subject matter, is coming increasingly to be 
recognized as less important than its func- 
tion in fostering pupil growth and develop- 
ment, in attaining the larger rather than the 
more detailed objectives of education. 

The fact that we should not expect radio 
broadcasts to leave a highly factual residue 
does not mean, of course, that listening 
should be haphazard and undirected, or that 
no preparation is to be made for listening. 
Ben H. Darrow, formerly director of the 
Ohio School of the Air and now educational 
director of Station WBEN at Buffalo, has 
said, “. . . we would rather the schools 
would not listen to programs unless they 
know what is coming, the purpose, who the 
teacher is, and the objective of the particular 
lesson.” He points out that the classroom 
group is not a “street-corner group,” as is the 
average audience of commercial radio pro- 
grams, drifting in or out of hearing as their 
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attention is caught or lost. Rather, “the dis- 
tinct advantage of the classroom audience is 
that it is organized, is young, is less sophis- 
ticated, and is listening to a program which 
is more dramatic than ordinary classroom 
teaching.” 


Non-Scuoot ProcraMs 


In addition to “school programs” prepared 
for educational use and often planned as a 
series, with pamphlet material available to 
teacher and students, there is another type of 
material frequently used for school listening. 
This is what Margaret Harrison terms “non- 
school programs,” designed for a general 
adult audience but broadcast during school 
hours and often entirely suitable and highly 
valuable for educational purposes. These 
may be speeches, dramatizations, interviews, 
or musical programs. This type of program 
can sometimes give the child reference ma- 
terial bearing directly on school subjects, 
which is more vital and more contemporary 
than most of the reading material to which 
he could be referred. One program of this 
sort, widely utilized by schools in this coun- 
try, was the British coronation. Recent 
events in Europe have also demonstrated the 
possibilities of hearing history-in-the-making 
through these “non-school programs.” John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has urged that such foreign 
crises be “brought into the schoolroom,” 
cither by listening during school hours or by 
discussing in school the programs bearing 
upon important international and national 
events. Never before, he points out, has it 
been possible for the child in school to come 
as close to actual happenings of historical 
significance. 


Out-or-ScHooL ProcRAMS 


The “school programs” and the “non- 
school programs” to which the child listens 
at school have a place in the educational use 
of radio. But how about the “out-of-school 
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programs,” listened to at home, which may 
or may not be discussed at school? The 
statement was made earlier in this discussion 
that the school should assume responsibility 
for home listening, in the same sense that it 
is concerned about the child’s recreational 
reading. When we accept the child, we ac- 
cept with him his background of reading, 
radio listening, movie attendance, and the 
like. And we also accept with him the re- 
sponsibility for guidance in these areas. 

An intelligent classroom approach to radio 
cannot help but do something toward de- 
veloping discrimination in the selection of 
ali radio programs. But we cannot stop here. 
While units on radio appreciation are very 
frequently taught in connection with English 
in-the secondary school, this can also be an 
important function of the elementary school. 
Possible techniques will vary with different 
groups, as will also the standards set up for 
a good radio program. One of the first prin- 
ciples, however, should be that the classroom 
is open for discussion of radio programs 
heard at home whether or not they have 
been “assigned” or requested by the teacher. 
With skillful guidance, these discussions will 
help the children to realize that there are dif- 
ferences among programs, and to discover 
the reasons why some programs are enjoy- 
able and some are not. The wise teacher, of 
course, will not arbitrarily declare that all 

lood-and-thunder serials are trash, but 
rather will encourage her students to sample 
a variety of programs, to discuss them with 
each other, and eventually to arrive at their 
own conclusions and set up their own stand- 
ards. 

Not only is discussion important, but 
appreciation is heightened also by some un- 


derstanding of the techniques of production, 
Visits to radio stations, production of their 
own broadcasts (with or without sound 
equipment), guest speakers from radio sta. 
tions—all these activities will increase interes 
and form a background for a real apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of radio, at school and at 
home. 


Errect Upon Aputr ListEeninc 


An important, and not always recognized, 
accompaniment of increased discrimination 
in children’s selection of radio programs js 
its effect upon adult listening. We have long 
been aware of the fact that any family which 
has a child in school is also participating in 
the educative process. Not only are the 
parents aiding (or sometimes hindering) the 
school in achieving its objectives with the 
child, but they are also the indirect recipi- 
ents of a certain amount of the information 
and experiences which the child is receiving. 
A portion of our health instruction, correct 
language usage, and stressing of good man- 
ners is carried back to the home. And since 
radio is so often a family activity, increased 
discrimination on the part of our students 
will result in better and more enjoyable radio 
programs for everyone in the family. 

It has been said that radio has given a new 
dimension to the classroom, as it has also 
given a new dimension to the American liv- 
ing room. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
entire educational thinking of the past few 
years, which has accepted our modern media 
of communication as friends and allies of the 
school, has given the classroom a breadth 
that it has never had before. Teachers and 
books are no longer a closed corporation. 
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RADIO UNITS AND COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTHUR STENIUS 


Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 


When a person uses the phrase, “radio in 
education,” he usually intends to convey 
some thought dealing with educational 
method rather than one concerned with sub- 
ject matter offered to students. Yet radio 
must be recognized as much more than a 
teaching technique in the schools of today. 
Colleges have been alert to demands and of- 
fer numerous courses that approach the field 
from various angles, which differ as greatly 
as electrical engineering and script writing. 
Vocational schools have long offered their 
students opportunities to learn radio repair, 
to study short wave transmission, etc. But, 
on the secondary level, the comprehensive 
high school in its more conservative nature 
has not reacted as readily to the demands 
which radio has created. 

In the academic high school, radio may be 
seen from four distinct angles: two which 
this article means only to mention and two 
which it attempts to consider more fully. 
The vocational aspects of radio and the use 
of it as an educational aid are not within the 
province of this consideration. In the case 
of the former phase, one may argue with 
some degree of success that the high school 
should treat radio in some of its vocational 
aspects, but because the radio guild, the radio 
club, or like extra-curricular organizations 
can best meet the interests and demands of 
the few students who like to tinker with re- 
ceiving sets, take part in broadcasts, or write 
scripts, this phase of the work is not con- 
sidered further in this article. To dismiss 
radio as a teaching aid without considerable 
treatment is not an attempt to minimize its 
importance in this field; rather the aim of 
this article lies in another direction. 


The two remaining phases of radio which 
the comprehensive high school should recog- 
nize are those dealing with it as the tre- 
mendous force which it is in our daily living, 
and as subject matter for a general informa- 
tion course. To deal with radio from these 
two angles, Detroit Western High School 
took two definite steps this year. The first 
was the integration in various subject fields 
of certain units of work dealing with radio; 
the second was the inauguration of a course 
in radio and motion pictures in which the 
aim was to give a true concept of the mag- 
nitude and importance of these two indus- 
tries as well as to consider certain phases of 
the work in each field. The first step aimed 
at the entire student body; the second was 
to appeal to a small minority whose interests 
were along such a line and whose scholastic 
demands permitted the taking of the sub- 
ject outside their prescribed course. 


INTEGRATION IN SuBJECT FIELDs 


To achieve the broad aim of giving to all 
the students certain basic information and 
standards of appreciation so that as con- 
sumers of radio broadcasts they are better 
able to understand this new force in our liv- 
ing, units of work were drawn up for in- 
tegration into four distinct subject fields: 
civics, economics, literature, composition. In 
all cases, the use of the units is at the discre- 
tion of the department heads concerned, and 
at present they in turn have made it a matter 
to be decided by the individual teacher. It 
is to be expected that in such a set-up the 
extent of use of the units will vary greatly 
with the different teachers. Many alert in- 
structors, without doubt, brought like mate- 
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rial into their teaching long ago, and for 
such teachers the units may act as supple- 
mentary aids. Other teachers may disregard 
the material because they already find it dif- 
ficult to “get across” that which they believe 
the course of study demands. The hope re- 
mains that experience will show each in- 
structor what value the formal units can be 
to him, while the formality of the units will 
give some assurance that all students are 
given the opportunity to view radio from 
different angles which will make him a 
more intelligent, challenging, and interested 
listener. 

In each of the units considered, the at- 
tempt, of course, is twofold: first, to show 
what aspects of the course studied bear di- 
rectly upon the offerings of radio; second, 
to stimulate work in the subject field by con- 
sidering it in connection with broadcasting 
as each student knows it. A brief mention 
of the objectives of each of the units may be 
of value. 


Tue Civics UNIT 


In civics the aim is that of giving to the 
student a true picture of the effects of gov- 
ernment on radio. Whether one considers 
the international aspects of broadcasting and 
stresses the world-wide effect of the dissemi- 
nation of propaganda through the air, or 
points out a Mae West skit as an illustration 
for the need of government censorship, the 
question is live and of definite value to the 
student who will be a member of the listen- 
ing audience for the rest of his life. The 
study of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, contrasting United States policies 
of radio control with those of foreign nations, 
consideration of the allocation of wave bands, 
and the benefits and detriments of govern- 
mentally owned key broadcasting stations 
are some of the phases of radio which should 
be primary considerations for any student 
studying civics. And to bring together such 
problems and give direction to their study 


is the aim of the unit which is given to each 
teacher of civics. 


Tue Economics UNIT 


The consumer viewpoint is stressed in the 
unit which attempts to bring certain aspects 
of radio to the attention of the student who 
is studying economics. Just how true is the 
statement that programs which the student 
hears in his home come to the family abso- 
lutely free? Can he judge as clearly the 
sales argument which he hears as that which 
he reads in a magazine? And what, to him, 
is the significance of the contest which de- 
mands that a box top be sent in with every 
entry? These are questions which a student 
may have asked himself many times, or it 
may be that they never have occurred to him, 
Whichever may be the case, a high school 
course in economics should recognize that 
radio is such a vital force today that to ex- 
plain to the student the law of diminishing 
utility without making him pause to reflect 
upon questions such as those just listed is not 
an action in line with modern educational 


philosophy. 
EncutsH UNITs 


The two units concerned with work in the 
English field are more closely connected than 
the two in civics and economics. The unit 
used in literature classes tends more to the 
appreciation of dramatic offerings; the work 
in composition attempts to impress on the 
student the value of good diction, concise 
argument, and a trained speaking voice. In 
these two fields it is especially true that bring- 
ing a consideration of the offerings of radio 
into the classroom is a great stimulus in 
reaching the aims presented by the original 
course of study. The radio is much more 
interesting than the text, and with the 
child averaging more than two hours per 
day listening to the radio, the English 
teacher who does not attempt to employ 
radio as an aid to reach her objectives is 
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making her job more difficult. But here, 
too, the schools must be cognizant of a duty 
to set up standards of appreciation, just as 
for years they have worked to develop 
standards in reading habits. To use radio 
only as an aid to reach previously set up 
objectives is doing only part of the work. 
To adjust those objectives so that they are 
applicable to what the student hears over 
the radio is also a justifiable demand. Both 
of the units concerned with radio which are 
used in the English classes have this double 
purpose. 


An ExpERIMENTAL CoursE IN Rapio 


Because Western High’s second step in the 
attempt to meet all the demands which radio 
has placed upon our school is aimed at a 
smaller group than that which the integrated 
units hope to reach, it may be argued that 
it is of lesser importance. But even from 
the brief trial which the course in radio and 
motion pictures has had, it is obvious that a 
distinct need has been met. A single class 
was decided upon for trial; the enrollment 
quota of forty-five was quickly reached. Be- 
cause it is too early to judge in any way the 
values of the course, no definite attempts 
have been made to open the work on a wider 
front; yet student interest is such that there 
is little doubt that two or three classes may 
be needed next semester unless it is decided 
to continue the experiment with a single 
group. 

The course is of an academic nature, gives 
full credit, and may be elected by any twelfth 
grader. Divided into two distinct sections, 
the work treats both radio and motion pic- 
tures along similar lines, starting with a 
study of the physical science behind each of 
the fields and fanning out into a considera- 
tion of phases as varied as international radio 
and television in radio, and exhibitor aids 
and foreign distribution in motion pictures. 
Both because the work done in studying 
radio is paralleled closely in the considera- 
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tion of motion pictures, and because the 
province of this article is radio, further com- 
ment in regard to this course will disregard 
that portion given over to the film industry. 


CoNTENT OF THE CouRSE 


That an entire semester course can well be 
given over to the study of radio as a general 
information subject without making the 
offering too meager is obvious. How full 
such a course may be can be seen from a 
glance at the outline of that portion which 
deals with radio. The outline follows: 


A. The physical science behind radio. 
B. The development of radio. 


1. From scientific standpoint. 
2. From manufacturing standpoint. 
3. From broadcasting standpoint. 


C. Broadcasting. 
1. The radio station. 
2. Types of broadcasts. 
a. Simple broadcasts. 
b. Chain broadcasts. 
c. Transcribed broadcasts. 
3. Types of programs. 
Newscasts. 
. Spot broadcasts. 
Talks. 
. Audience participation. 
. Musical. 
Dramatic. 
(1) Scripts. 
(2) Acting. 
(3) Sound effects. 


D. Uses of radio. 

. Advertising. 

. Aviation. 

. Education. 

. Entertainment. 
In war. 

At sea. 

. Miscellaneous. 
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E. Government administration of radio. 
1. In United States. 
2. In foreign countries. 


F. International radio. 
G. Short wave radio. 
H. Television. 


I. Radio as a vocation. 
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REFERENCE MarTERIALS 


The greatest difficulty in the offering of 
the course was that of obtaining reference 
materials. Because no single book could be 
found that would in any way be suitable as 
a basic text, it was decided to obtain as much 
material as possible directly from the indus- 
tries themselves. In regard to the units 
dealing with the physical science behind 
radio and the development of it from scien- 
tific, manufacturing, and broadcasting 
points of view, many books were available 
for use. But coverage, governmental con- 
trol, production methods, costs, and the like 
were subjects which demanded more up-to- 
the-minute sources. An appeal was made 
directly to individual broadcasting stations 
and the various chains; the response was 
such that one wonders how commercial or- 
ganizations could afford to give as whole- 
hearted cooperation as they did. Rate cards, 
coverage maps, sales surveys, bibliographies, 
and reprints of articles were only part of the 
several types of material which were received 
ty the school. Such things as program 
schedules, prints of speeches, periodical an- 
nouncements are still received regularly in 
many instances. With such reference ma- 
terials available, the students in their study 
of radio were assured first hand informa- 
tion from which they could draw their own 
conclusions. 


Srupent ResEarcu, Discussion, AND TESTS 


In offering the course, the plan of pro- 
cedure has been one of student research as 
much as possible. At certain intervals, units 
of work stating the objectives and giving 
numerous learning exercises are distributed 
and the progress and extent of the work left 
in a marked degree to the student’s judg- 
ment. Class discussions help to clarify cer- 
tain points; class reports give stimulus to ex- 
tensive work by students as well as bringing 
valuable information to the group. When a 


unit is completed, it is handed in to the 
instructor for consideration, evaluation is 
made, and the work handed back to the 
student. To supplement these findings on 
the part of the pupils, several field trips to 
local broadcasting studios and transmitting 
stations have been taken, with others planned 
for the future. 

In every instance the attempt is made to 
have the students think in radio terms, evalu- 
ate what is offered, and know what is behind 
the experienced result of the various phases 
of radio. An illustration of this aim can be 
seen in the first formal test which was given 
just after the class had finished a unit con- 
cerned with the various types of programs 
offered over the air. The test was given in 
the nature of an audience participation pro- 
gram of the “Professor Quiz” type with 
which all were familiar because of the class's 
recent consideration of this popular kind of 
program. A student assistant acted as “Pro- 
fessor Quiz” and broadcast the questions into 
the classroom over the school’s public address 
system. It is to be admitted readily that a 
test so administered is of no greater value as 
a test, but it is believed that through such 
procedures the subject matter of the course 
is assimulated with greater benefits. 

Needless to say, the entire radio and visual 
equipment of the school is at the disposal of 
the group when benefits can be derived from 
its use. Actual broadcasts brought into the 
room can be evaluated, a program which a 
student or group of students might wish to 
put on can be broadcast, or some new type 
of sound effect may be tried out. That the 
use of such equipment is a great aid in the 
teaching of such a course cannot be mini- 
mized. 

There is no better way to give an impres- 
sion of what is done in the course than to 
give a sample unit of work. These units are 
mimeographed, usually some three pages in 
length, and, as stated before, handed to the 
students at certain intervals. References for 
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the individual units are discussed so that 
students may note sources from which they 
may draw material. A sample unit follows: 


BROADCASTING (A) 


OBJECTIVES 


A. General: 


To give the student a clear concept of 


the broadcasting studio, the various types 
of broadcasts, and the necessary experience 
and capital cost that goes into making 
broadcasting, as we know it, possible. 


B. Specific: 


I. 


To know the difference between “broad- 
casting” and mere “transmission.” 


. To understand clearly the advantages 


and disadvantages of being a member 
of a broadcasting “chain.” 


. To get a clear conception of the differ- 


ent types of broadcasts possible. 


. To see program offerings in the same 


light as the station manager sees them. 


. To know more fully facts concerning 


local stations. 


LEARNING EXERCISES 


A. Connection with past experience: 


I. 


NV 


7. 


Give the reason why WWJ’s broadcast- 
ing studios and transmitting stations are 
separated. 


. List all Detroit stations that could be 


called local ones; regional ones. 


. What is the most powerful station in the 


United States? 
Why aren’t there more of such stations? 


. What is meant when an announcer says 


that a “transcribed broadcast” is about 
to be given? 


. Describe a mobile broadcasting unit. 
. What is a sustaining program; a par- 


ticipating one? 
Others. 


B. Taking on new experience: 


I. 


2. 


3. 


What are the benefits of a station be- 
longing to a chain; the disadvantages? 
Visit various stations in the city and 
compare the facilities of WWJ and 
WMBC; WJR and WJBK; WXYZ and 
W8XwJ. 

Outline procedures necessary to broad- 
cast an “on the spot” program. 


4. Give some reasons why an ordinary 
room is not suitable for handling broad- 
casts. 

5. List the different departments in a radio 
station the size of WWJ and discuss the 
importance of each. 

6. Locate the transmitting units of WWJ, 
WJR, WXYZ, WMBC, WJBK. 

7. Others. 


C. Application of new experience: 


1. Outline procedures which would have to 
be carried through to broadcast from 
your classroom. 

2. Give a report on the procedures of 
broadcasting which take place in the 
transmitting station. 

3. As a station manager, give a report to 
the owner of your station to convince 
him that he should become a member of 
a chain. Be sure to point out the disad- 
vantages also. 

4. As a salesman of a radio station, give a 
prospective buyer of time the advantages 
of your station over a competing one in 
the same city. 

5. Discuss how local stations are able to 
compete with chain members. 


6. Others. 


D. For advanced study: 


1. Make up what you believe might well be 
an ideal day’s program for a radio sta- 
tion to offer. Show how belonging to a 
chain might be a disadvantage or an 
advantage in offering such a program. 

2. Give a talk on the value of transcribed 
programs as though you were a sales- 
man selling a client. 

3. What difficulties face a person interested 
in advertising over the radio and wish- 
ing to cover only certain portions of the 
country? 

4. If you were owner of a small radio sta- 
tion located in the same city with a much 
more powerful station which was a 
member of a chain, with what type of 
programs would you offer to compete? 


5. Others. 


So far this article has put forth no argu- 
ment for the justification of a course in radio 
offered as a general information subject in 
the comprehensive senior high school, nor is 
there any intent to conclude with such a de- 
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fense. The course is now being offered; this 
article is a discussion of its aims and pro- 
cedures. Let it be sufficient to explain that 
the course is offered in the belief that if the 
historical development of the novel, the 
names of the original colonies which sprang 
from royal charters, the life and works of 
Edmund Spenser, and the learning of the 
definition of a predicate adjective are justifi- 
able units or parts of units of work for one 


hundred per cent of the student body, then 
surely the development of broadcasting, the 
life and work of Marconi, some international 
aspects of radio, and a familiarity with cer. 
tain of its terms have the right to exist as 
units of work for at least a small group 
whose interests are along that line. And if 
pupil interest is any standard for judgment, 
Western High has many students who be. 
lieve the same thing. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RADIO WORKSHOP 


Rutu NEtTHERCOTT 
Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AND 


Dona_p E. Birp 
Senior High School, Mankato, Minnesota 


Radio workshops are springing up in high 
schools all over the United States. Their 
form and nature vary greatly from one school 
to another. In some they exist as extra- 
curriculum activities; in others as regular 
courses in drama or speech. Still other high 
schools set aside a month of an English class 
to devote to script writing and work before 
the microphone. Whatever the particular 
form of organization, it is apparent that high 
school students are enthusiastic about this 
type of activity and are entering into it with 
real zest. It is also clear that teachers are 
giving their support because they recognize 
that the movement is more than a fad. They 
feel that the boys and girls are gaining from 
their experience desirable skills and under- 
standing. An account of the development 
of a radio workshop in the Washburn High 
School in Minneapolis may be helpful to 
other teachers in indicating how such work 
is begun and some of the values which come 
from it. 

The radio workshop was introduced this 
year as a four to six weeks unit in an elective 


semester course for seniors called “Modern 
Drama.” It was hoped in that time to be 
able to give some very elementary work on 
appreciation, production, and script writing. 
Of course it was realized that an exhaustive 
study of radio could not be made in thirty 
school days, but it was felt that the radio 
workshop block in the course would be like 
a fifteen-minute air survey. It might stimu- 
late some of the group to fly on their own 
not only over well-known terrain, but across 
uncharted, beckoning ways. 

The presentation of scripts over the school 
public-address system supplied ample moti- 
vation to the work of a radio group, but addi- 
tional incentive was provided at the begin- 
ning of the workshop block by the oppor- 
tunity to prepare and present a program in a 
series called “Learning by Doing” over a 
local station, KSTP. This series consisted of 
fifteen-minute programs presented by various 
school groups. The notice of the broadcast 
came on October 10, and the program was 
to be given October 24. The students were 
enthusiastic about the opportunity, but since 
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THE RADIO WORKSHOP 


the radio work was new, outside help was 
required in getting started. 


PREPARING FOR THE ProcRAM 


The educational director of Station KSTP, 
Mr. Thomas D. Rishworth, visited the 
class to give help in starting the prepara- 
tion for the program. He surveyed the 
possibilities of the radio and suggested vari- 
ous types of radio continuities which might 
be used to dramatize student life at Wash- 
burn High School. He indicated that the 
series was to give the audience a better under- 
standing of high school life and stated his 
belief that students could do best dramatiza- 
tions dealing with everyday occurrences 
within their own experience. Frequently 
high school students attempt the fashioning 
of plots which are too pretentious and lie out- 
side of their own personal experience. They 
are most successful when they treat of the 
things they know best. 

This information was allowed to saturate, 
percolate, and simmer in the minds of the 
students over the week-end. It was suggested 
also that they listen to as many different types 
of commercial and educational broadcasts as 
they could, noting various characteristics of 
technique and content. On the following 
Monday, after talking about the types of 
programs they liked, and what other people 
liked, they discussed the kind of show they 
would put on. They felt, first of all, that 
they wanted to broadcast something they 
understood, and that however much they 
might be drawn to the larger aspects of life 
and humanity in the outside world, they 
should present a cross-section of the life they 
knew best, that of their own high school. 

Then they studied the various media 
through which high school life was effec- 
tively mirrored and came almost inevitably 
to the school newspaper, The Grist. From 
that decision it was only a step to the settling 
of the time of the drama as that of the day 
of the paper’s appearance. The place, of 
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course, was the school itself and the charac- 
ters, everybody in the class, for it was felt 
that the entire class should have the actual 
experience of broadcasting. The mood, the 
theme of the skit, was equally easy to find— 
it was the humor and the heartbreak, the 
romance and the grind, the pep and the 
pathos, the idealism and the egotism, the 
seriousness and the silliness that is high 
school. 

Following this discussion, the students 
made a list of all the activities that deserved 
mention, and each member of the class was 
assigned several to write up in dramatic 
sketches of one to two minutes duration. 
These skits, read aloud on Tuesday, were 
rated, and the best of them were to be re- 
written by Wednesday in the light of class 
criticism and suggestion. A committee of 
four was also appointed to work out con- 
tinuity between the various scenes. All the 
work up to this point had been done by the 
students. 

On Wednesday the rewritten scenes which 
had been selected and the linking continuity 
were given to a committee of two students. 
Working with the teacher, they revised, cut, 
and polished the script. Auditioned over the 
public-address system on Thursday, members 
of the class were cast by popular acclamation. 
Others were selected to take charge of sound 
effects. After cutting the show from six- 
teen to the required thirteen and a half min- 
utes on Friday morning, the cast held re- 
hearsals over the sound system during the 
class period. During this rehearsal they 
learned the rudiments of good radio speech 
and gained some knowledge of the tech- 
niques of sound effects. 

On Monday morning, October 24, the class 
received instructions before school in studio 
behavior and the interpretation of signals 
from engineer and producer. At 10:20, after 
an interval of almost totally wasted time in 
two other classes, they went to the studio 
for two more rehearsals under studio condi- 
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tions and a conference with Mr. Rishworth 
before putting on the show at noon. 


EVALUATING THE PERFORMANCE 


Something of the value of this actual radio 
performance for the pupils may be gained 
from their own discussion of it before a con- 
ference on educational broadcasting not long 
after. Appreciation of radio was one out- 
come frequently mentioned. “I think you 
get more satisfaction out of hearing radio 
programs now that you know the difficul- 
ties,” declared one student. Another said, 
“I can appreciate what big radio programs 
have to go through, because it takes a lot of 
time and trouble.” A third student summed 
it up, “I think it makes you more conscious 
of the radio programs that you hear.” 

A second type of outcome related to pro- 
duction. The boys and girls said that they 
had learned about the use of sound effects, 
the value of radio time, the importance of a 
careful selection of material, something of 
the techniques of fading, and over all the 
importance of cooperation in such a joint 
enterprise. 

Like most high school students, they were 
very self-critical when given the opportunity. 
Evaluating their own performance, they sug- 
gested the need for better crowd noises and 
for picking up their cues more quickly. They 
saw that a “peppier” ending would have im- 
proved the script and suggested that the in- 
clusion of some more “serious” scenes would 
have made the production more educa- 
tional and more artistic. In reviewing the 
experience as a whole, they valued the fact 
that it was not academic and defended it in 
terms of the stiff requirements which the 
situation had placed upon them, and the re- 
sults and values which they were certain had 
come from it. 

To the teacher of the group there was the 
delight with the quality of individual per- 
formance and with the feeling of pride in a 
job well done which the students developed. 
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These individual satisfactions came with the 
work itself and not from artificial grades 
which seemed to have little relation to the 
quality of the performance. 


AppITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This description has dealt with one class 
which seized upon an opportunity actually 
to “go on the air” to motivate a radio work- 
shop unit. The finished program became 
the immediate objective but the class did not 
lose sight of the other objectives of apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

It should be noted first of all that the radio 
unit was not isolated but that it fitted nicely 
into the total course in modern drama. 
Previous to the radio work the class had cov. 
ered work on pantomime, voice, and play 
reading. The background in stage drama 
prepared them for the work in radio and 
made possible frequent comparisons. 

The radio unit began with a listening as- 
signment. Either individually or in groups 
the boys and girls were to audit examples of 
dramatic programs, variety programs, musi- 
cal programs, news broadcasts, and sports 
broadcasts. Typical examples were sug- 
gested. The students were to listen to the 
commercial announcements as well as to the 
balance of the program. Taking of notes 
was optional. Informal discussion in the 
class growing out of the listening made it 
possible for the group to define some of the 
characteristics of each of the different types 
of programs. 

The second type of activities consisted in 
writing and presenting over the loudspeaker 
for criticism news reports, commercial 
“plugs,” announcements, and commercial 
dramatizations. The students continued their 
critical listening during this phase of the 
unit. They analyzed both the written work 
and the oral production, and improvement 
in writing and speech was noticeable. This 
led to the spending of three or four days 
upon the reading of poetry and prose over 
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the microphone. Special emphasis was given 
to voice and interpretation. In each class 
period, after hearing and taking notes on five 
performances, the class would informally 
criticize and discuss the readings. 

The next three or four weeks were devoted 
to the writing and producing of radio 
dramas. At the outset the principles of script 
writing were illustrated by reading commer- 
cial scripts. In addition, the students again 
listened to the same program series which 
they had audited at the beginning of the unit, 
taking notes and discussing the techniques 
which they felt were demonstrated. A dis- 
tinct growth in critical faculties was observed 
in comparing their discussion at this point 
with that at the beginning. 

As a culminating activity for the unit the 
students wrote, cast, and produced fifteen- 
minute dramatizations. Three types of moti- 
vation were employed to encourage this 
phase of the unit. The possibility of giving 
their shows at one of the local radio stations 
was one incentive. Another was the pos- 
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sibility that good safety dramas might be 
developed for entry in the Minneapolis pre- 
liminaries of the safety contest of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. Others devel- 
oped thirty-minute scripts of the lives of au- 
thors in connection with the work for se- 
mester themes in English classes. 


VALUE OF THE Rapio WorksHopP 


In the radio workshop, then, we have an 
activity which deals with the components of 
English, writing and speaking. As con- 
trasted with some of our work these activi- 
ties are extremely fascinating to youth in our 
high schools. But the work can be justified 
for a more important reason than because it 
improves English skills. It is a direct ap- 
proach to the field of radio listening, which 
today has become a more important factor 
in many ways than reading. From this expe- 
rience with radio workshops we are con- 
vinced that it makes more critical and dis- 
criminating listeners out of those who en- 
gage in such work. 











RADIO AND ENGLISH OBJECTIVES 


SEERLEY REID 


East High School, Denver, Colorado 


English teachers in general are probably 
the most progressive group of teachers in our 
high schools today. It is, I suppose, sheer 
egotism for us to claim this distinction, but 
we can point to many achievements of recent 
years that show our consistently progressive 
practices: the reading of contemporary books 
and plays in our classrooms; the use of class- 
room libraries in supplementing and even 
displacing literature textbooks; the consid- 
eration of current magazines and news- 
papers; the placing of emphasis upon a flex- 
ible reading program adjusted to the indi- 
vidual needs of each pupil. We are recogniz- 
ing the interests and needs of boys and 
girls, and are continuously—at times, halt- 
ingly—readjusting ourselves and our pro- 
cedures to the problems of our students. 

One area that we have shunned almost 
unanimously is that of radio. Most teachers 
realize that their students listen to radio pro- 
grams—while they eat dinner, while they 
translate Cesar or read Silas Marner, while 
they ride to school in the morning. Teach- 
ers realize, too, that these boys and girls are 
being influenced by the radio, that they are 
developing habits of speech from announcers 
and “comedians,” that they are absorbing 
information from advertisers and_ skillful 
propagandists, that they are developing atti- 
tudes and beliefs, tastes and standards. 
Teachers recognize this “power” of the 
radio; too often they ignore it in the class- 
room. 


Why EnciisH TEAcHers HEsITATE 
to Use Rapio 


There are three reasons for our hesitancy 
to use radio programs in our English classes. 


One is that we feel “superior” to the radio; 
we look down upon the listening habits of 
our students. We deplore their radio tastes 
just as we deplore their reading of the 
“pulps” and “confessions,” but we reason 
that a good, intensive study of the “classics” 
will offset any influences that the magazines 
and radio programs may exert. 

Another reason for our reluctance to deal 
with the radio is that we are puzzled as to 
how we can use it effectively. Schedule diff- 
culties prevent us from utilizing school 
broadcasts, and out-of-school listening seems 
hard to control. 

The third reason—to me the most import- 
ant one—is that we have never considered 
seriously the relationship between radio and 
our objectives in the teaching of English. 
We have usually assumed that our goals 
could be realized only by classroom proce- 
dures, by reading books, by completing drill 
exercises, by writing one-page compositions 
or term papers. We have hesitated to leave 
the security of our classrooms, even though 
we recognize that all of the experiences of 
our students are educational—for good or 
for ill. We recognize the powerful influence 
of the radio upon our boys and girls, their 
beliefs, attitudes, and modes of thinking; yet 
we are reluctant to deal with this “power.” 
We need to realize that the radio can be 
used in achieving our educational objectives. 


AtTraIninc Major ObsjectTIvEs 


Few English teachers would question that 
one of our major objectives is the develop- 
ment of an appreciative enjoyment of all 
types of literature. We want our students 
to have a variety of experiences through 
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literature and with literature; we hope that 
these experiences will become more mature 
year by year. We want our boys and girls to 
form the reading habit, the desire to read 
books and magazines that present thought- 
ful and thought-provoking interpretations of 
life in our modern world. We want them, 
moreover, to develop the “listening habit,” 
the desire to listen to those radio programs 
which, like some books and magazines, are 
“quality” programs; we want them to 
choose their programs wisely in accordance 
with their own maturing standards of judg- 
ment; we want them to become “program- 
tuners,” not haphazard “dial-twisters.” 

Some English teachers may accept this 
goal, but point quite disdainfully to the many 
“soap serials” and “Dick Tracy” programs, 
in the “power” of Silas Marner, Julius Cesar, 
the air, and cling tenaciously to their tradi- 
tional classroom materials and methods, 
secure—at least, complacent—in their belief 
in the “power” of Silas Marner, Julius Cesar, 
and The Idylls of the King. It seems to me 
that we must be concerned with these so- 
called trashy programs if we are to develop 
any standards of judgment, if we are to 
develop listening habits that are the result 
of the youngsters’ thoughtful consideration 
and appraisal. 

Moreover, there are numerous programs 
broadcast throughout the school year that 
are intelligently produced and that, wisely 
used, are invaluable aids to the literature 
teacher. There are the dramatizations of 
literature: the radio adaptations of famous 
plays—The Trojan Women, Doctor Faustus, 
and Julius Casar—on the Great Plays series; 
the radio productions of novels and non- 
fiction—The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Hell 
on Ice, and The War of the Worlds—on the 
Mercury Theatre of the Air; the radio pre- 
sentations of screen and stage plays on the 
Lux Radio Theatre. There are the produc- 
tions of plays written especially for radio, 
such as The Fall of the City. There are the 
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dramatic sketches, short plays, and excerpts 
from longer plays that are presented on 
variety shows. There are excellent radio 
serials, such as One Man’s Family, which 
production, incidentally, is “tops” in popular- 
ity among high school students. Certainly 
there are plenty of radio dramas that even 
the most hypercritical of teachers can recom- 
mend. 

In addition to dramatizations, the radio 
provides readings of poetry; addresses by 
famous actors, writers, and critics; reviews 
of books and comments about books; quiz 
programs on literature, and news broad- 
casts pertaining to literature. 


Rapio Versus READING 


English teachers are often concerned over 
the question of radio versus reading, and 
are opposed to the radio on the ground that 
listening to radio programs reduces the read- 
ing of boys and girls. This is not necessarily 
so, as numerous teachers will testify; radio 
dramatizations and other literature pro- 
grams may generate an interest in reading 
that teachers and classroom environments 
could never do. 

Moreover, it seems to me that “radio 
versus reading” sets up a dualism that is 
fallacious. We are interested in developing 
in youngsters a broader understanding of 
and a deeper insight into significant life ex- 
periences, not in having them read a pre- 
scribed number of books a year. As a matter 
of fact, we don’t care how many books they 
read if those books do not broaden their 
horizons and sharpen their perceptions of 
what is immediately about them. Of what 
value is it to a youngster to read Now in 
November if he does not gain from that 
reading a more sympathetic understanding 
of the lives of people on Missouri farms? 
What value is there in his reading An Amer- 
ican Tragedy if he does not gain a deeper 
understanding of the desires and fears, ideals 
and frustrations of an adolescent boy? 
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Similarly, it seems to me that understand- 
ings and insights may result from radio lis- 
tening. Which is the more valuable experi- 
ence for a youngster: to read Julius Cesar or 
to listen to a radio presentation of Julius 
Cesar? Obviously we cannot answer such 
a question dogmatically—it all depends 
upon the influence of the experience upon 
his thought and actions. It may be that the 
reading experience will give him a deeper 
insight into human motives and a broader 
understanding of dictatorships; it may be 
that listening to the radio dramatization will 
result in a more mature appreciation of the 
conflicts and resolutions of the play. Inci- 
dentally, we might remember that Shake- 
speare never wrote a play for classroom dis- 
cussion and dissection. 

Understandings and insights are not iso- 
lated in books; they may result from reading 
books or magazines, from seeing motion 
pictures, and from listening to radio pro- 
grams—probably from all three. “Radio 
versus reading” is not important to us 
teachers; the experiences of our boys and 
girls are. 


DEVELOPING DiIscrIMINATION 


A second major objective of English 
teachers undoubtedly is that of discrimina- 
tion and critical thinking. We hope that 
our students will be able to distinguish 
honest sentiment from maudlin sentimen- 
tality, to recognize the psychological appeals 
used to influence us, to detect false reason- 
ing, emotionalized appeals, glittering gen- 
eralities, and other devices of the propagan- 
dist. We hope that our study of literature 
will help boys and girls to see the motives 
of human behavior and the logical results 
of human drives and actions. 

Radio programs in general are character- 
ized by skillful and effective appeals to our 
emotions. We are persuaded to buy break- 
fast foods so that we may become hairy- 
chested athletes, soaps so that we may imi- 


tate alluringly synthetic Hollywood god. 
desses; we are led to believe that the Amer. 
ican way of life is identical with that of 
Henry Ford. We are besieged with appeals 
te action—by advertisers, by political speak- 
ers, by economic witch doctors. We teach- 
ers must realize that this siege is taking place 
eighteen hours a day, and that we have a 
responsibility to stiffen resistance, to develop 
discrimination in our students. 


APPRAISING TECHNIQUES 


There are many techniques used by ad- 
vertisers and other propagandists that we 
should be able to recognize and to appraise 
—from the direct exhortations of announcers 
to rush to the corner drug store and buy a 
bottle of mouthwash before our friends 
leave the room, to the incorporation of the 
name of the product into the gags of the 
script. There is the “drama of true life,” 
usually a transcription; there is the testi- 
monial of the guest star of the program en- 
dorsing soup or soap or cigarettes. Our stu- 
dents should be familiar with the common 
propaganda devices—those of name calling, 
unsubstantiated generalities, omission of 
facts, spurious conclusions, insinuations, 
testimonials, slogans, and others—and should 
be able to detect these devices whenever they 
are used in radio programs. Certainly our 
students should develop the cynicism of the 
ten-year-old youngster across the street from 
me who expressed his disgust over Lou 
Gehrig’s shifting from Wheaties to Huskies 
by saying, “Aw, you can’t believe anybody 
anymore.” 

We teachers should help youngsters under- 
stand the emotionalized appeals of the “soap 
serials,” the fervent pleas of the announcers 
te listen tomorrow—‘“Will Mary be able to 
save her baby from the clutches of Leopold? 
Tune in tomorrow and continue this human- 
interest drama.” The heroines on these pro- 
grams may not “sin, suffer, and repent,” as 
tke confession-magazine heroines do, but 
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they certainly do suffer. We might well 
consider the psychological and social reasons 
for the widespread effectiveness of this 
“suffering” technique. Such a question 
might easily lead us into the entire matter 
of “compensation” stories, of the relation- 
ships between psychology and literature. 

Humorous programs, too, can be used as 
the basis of a very profitable discussion of 
radio techniques. Most students recognize 
the more common devices for securing 
laughs—the vaudeville question and answer 
gags, the ego-deflation of the central char- 
acter, the use of national and racial dialects. 
Sume are intrigued by the occasional satirical 
songs and gags, such as the one from Bing 
Crosby’s program: 

Hail, KMH! 

Hail, rain and snow! 
Onward to victory, 
Forward we go! 

Some of the ycungsters probably have 
visited radio studios and are familiar with 
the practice of having the announcer signal 
for laughs and cheers, or the use of tran- 
scriptions complete with applause and laugh- 
ter. Their descriptions can easily start a 
provocative discussion of the means used by 
redio producers to influence listeners, of the 
devices used to simulate laughter and en- 
joyment, of the “honesty” of such devices. 

Obviously, such a discussion leads into a 
consideration of all of the radio-production 
techniques. It involves an appraisal of an- 
nouncers and their effectiveness, of the 
dramatic pace of programs from the halting, 
stumbling continuity of many local pro- 
grams to the rapid movement of Jack 
Benny’s program. ‘The class may visit a 
broadcasting studio and actually watch a 
program being produced or an announcer 
fervently appealing to the mike to buy this 
or that product. They may analyze the uses 
made by radio speakers of intonation, in- 
sinuations, and innuendoes. In short, we 
hope that they will become critical listeners, 
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unsusceptible to—at least, inoculated against 
—advertising appeals, propagandist tech- 
niques, stale humor, and “dishonest” pro- 
duction. 


UNbDERSTANDING Mopern SociaL ProsLEMs 


A third major objective of many English 
teachers is to develop with the youngsters 
a purposeful interest in current social prob- 
lems. We can realize this goal partially by 
the reading of contemporary books and mag- 
azines, or by the seeing of certain motion 
pictures, or by the listening to radio pro- 
grams. We can get some realization of the 
shifts in power in Europe by listening to 
the fiery jingoism of Hitler and the apolo- 
getic rationalizations of Chamberlain. We 
can listen in on Congress, or the state legis- 
lature, or a convention of manufacturers. 
We can listen to the President or to Cordell 
Hull or to the Duke of Windsor. 

Not only are we able to hear history in 
the making, but we are also able to get 
summaries and interpretations of the news, 
from the gory details of the latest murder to 
the penetrating comments of H. V. Kalten- 
born. We can hear the principal events of 
the week dramatized for us. All this is 
important to us English teachers if we con- 
ceive our responsibilities to be broader than 
the day-by-day “covering” of so many pages 
in a book. An understanding of modern 
social problems is just as important for us 
as it is for the social-studies teachers if we 
are concerned with literature in the making, 
with the articles and stories in Harper’s and 
Scribner’s, with the novels of Hemingway, 
Dos Passos, and Adamic. The English 
teacher must be a teacher of social science, 
just as the social-studies teacher must use 
current literature in his interpretations of 
the social scene. 

Moreover, I said our goal was a purpose- 
ful interest in the problems of today, not 
just a passive interest in the complexities 
and conflicts of modern civilization. Too 
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often teachers have assumed that the mem- 
orization of the items in a current-events 
paper automatically produced an under- 
standing of modern problems. We English 
teachers must realize that we cannot be 
content with such a superficial treatment; 
we must use radio programs and newspapers 
and magazines and books—all of them—to 
engender a purposive interest, a desire to 
do something about these problems. 
Obviously, the radio can help us only par- 
tially and incompletely. The restrictions of 
advertisers, of pressure groups, of the mores 
of the listening public are too strong to 
permit much in the way of critical discus- 
sion and interpretation over the air. We 
can hardly expect the radio producers to 
“handle” the themes of Three Soldiers, An 
American Tragedy, or If I Have Four 


Apples. We can, however, help our students 
see these restrictions placed upon radio; we 
can, perhaps, encourage them to protest such 
limitations. 

I suppose every columnist and commen. 
tator in the country has discussed the effects 
of Orson Welles’ broadcast of The War of 
the Worlds; nevertheless, the emotional re- 
actions of these thousands of people to an 
utterly fantastic story brings home the fact 
that teachers in general have failed to de- 
velop critical-mindedness. The study of 
the classics and of historical battles and of 
chemical equations has not succeeded in pro- 
ducing an intelligent citizenry. Perhaps a 
generation of young people who had used 
the radio critically and effectively while they 
were in school would not be so susceptible to 
visitors from Mars. 


THE USE OF RADIO BROADCASTS IN SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


Louis M. Heit 


Department of Education, University of Chicago 


Radio broadcasts may be considered as one 
of many different devices which are available 
to give children educational experiences. 
The effectiveness of the radio as a classroom 
teaching device is as yet unknown except in 
terms of very subjective evidence. More ob- 
jective evidence concerning the effectiveness 
of educational broadcasts is at the present 
time being gathered by I. Keith Tyler and 
his associates at Ohio State University. Prior 
to a consideration of the extent to which the 
radio may be used as an instructional device, 
there is the question, “effective for what pur- 
poses?” 

In science instruction the teacher may rely 
upon many different types of educational 
experiences. Reading, laboratory work, field 
trips, and motion pictures are types of expe- 
riences which are probably most used at the 


present time. The teacher, in selecting any 
of these experiences, implicitly makes the as- 
sumption that one or several of these expe- 
riences will be more effective in realizing his 
purposes than certain other experiences. For 
example, if one of the teacher’s purposes is to 
have his students learn to identify certain 
types of rock formations, he would probably 
have his students study rock formations in 
the field rather than restrict their experiences 
entirely to reading. Likewise, the teacher 
who is attempting to have his pupils under- 
stand the molecular theory of matter would 
probably draw upon motion pictures which 
present animated drawings showing the mo- 
tion of molecules, since this technique has 
certain unique features which are not found 
in reading or laboratory work. It is needless 
to point out that the successful teacher in 
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either of the above examples would not rely 
solely upon field trips or motion pictures to 
attain his purposes. The teacher is always 
faced, however, with the problem of select- 
ing the one or more alternate types of expe- 
riences which will probably be most effective 
in attaining his purpose. 

Therefore, in considering the radio as a 
relatively new educational device, the ques- 
tion arises, “What are the unique or distinc- 
tive contributions which the use of radio 
broadcasts has to offer?” This question may 
be partially attacked by raising a second ques- 
tion, “What are the principal inadequacies 
of present science instruction?” It must be 
remembered, however, that the radio may 
also make a significant contribution to the 
achievement of some purposes for which 
there are rather satisfactory educational ex- 
periences available at the present time. 

The experiences in school for most chil- 
dren seem to be those of a vicarious type. 
These experiences are usually first or second 
order removed from contact with the exist- 
ing environment. In science instruction, for 
example, there has been a tendency to rely 
rather completely upon the experiences which 
are available in textbooks, with some trends 
even in the direction of reducing the individ- 
ual laboratory work. In those schools where 
laboratory experimentation is available in 
science classes, this work has been mainly 
of a type in which there is little correlation 
with the natural environment. Laboratory 
experiments have had to do with the deter- 
mination of certain physical constants and 
with the classification of animals and plants. 
This type of laboratory work usually has too 
little relation to the problems of everyday 
living. It may be said that the experiences 
of pupils rather generally take place in a 
“cloistered” school, in which the contacts 
with the outside world are somewhat limited. 
It must be recognized, of course, that chil- 
dren do have experiences in their out-of- 
school hours which may be classified as more 
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or less direct contact with their environ- 
ment, but in most cases these experiences do 
not serve as a basis for their school work. 
Even the out-of-school experiences bring the 
pupil into contact with a rather restricted 
community, and usually there is little oppor- 
tunity for him to experience problems oc- 
curring in other communities which very 
often have important bearings on his own 
more immediate problems. 

The one principal gap or inadequacy 
which seems to exist in schools, therefore, is 
the lack of contact with what might be called 
the “outside” world. Those teachers who 
seem to be most successful in their work with 
children consider this direct experience to be 
the most valuable for attaining their pur- 
poses. 


SpeciFIc INADEQUACIES IN SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


A. In the study of science one of the more 
specific inadequacies seems to be the lack of 
discussion or consideration of the practical 
consequences of science discoveries and in- 
ventions. Very often important science gen- 
eralizations and principles are taken up in 
science classes in which the experiences for 
children stop after the so-called understand- 
ing of these generalizations or principles 
has developed. Understanding in this case 
means that the pupil will be able to repeat 
the generalization or perhaps to recognize it 
in a new situation. The discussion of the 
generalization usually does not proceed to 
the point where children are able to see that 
that generalization or principle really does 
or could make a difference in their lives or 
the lives of other people. 

Can the radio be of service in meeting this 
need or inadequacy? One of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the radio is the technique 
of dramatization. The presentation of an 
incident, such as death resulting from con- 
taminated milk or water, in the form of a 
radio dramatization would probably go very 
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far in making pupils realize that the use of 
contaminated milk or water is a very dan- 
gerous practice. The Your Health series of 
broadcasts is almost entirely produced in the 
form of dramatizations which depict the re- 
sults of violating certain generalizations per- 
taining to good health. 

A program series called “Frontiers of 
Democracy” contains several dramatizations 
of important science generalizations. For ex- 
ample, one program dealt almost exclusively 
with the generalization that the discoveries 
of science may be used both for good and for 
harm. This generalization was illustrated 
by the dramatization of two consecutive in- 
cidents, one in which the airplane was used 
to save peoples’ lives, the other in which the 
airplane was used for the purpose of killing 
people. 

B. Very often it is found that the treat- 
ment of so-called “taboos” is missing in sci- 
ence textbooks, particularly in the field of 
health. The absence of a treatment of cer- 
tain very important “taboos” is probably due 
to the inertia of writers of textbooks. A 
rather frank discussion of the dangers and 
implications, for example, of social diseases 
certainly represents one of the more outstand- 
ing “taboos” in the field of health. Like- 
wise, a frank presentation of the issue of so- 
cialized medicine probably would occur in 
but very few courses dealing with the sub- 
ject of health. A discussion of why electric 
power rates are so much higher than the ac- 
tual cost of electrical power production is 
also a subject which would probably receive 
little emphasis in a science class. 

How can the radio serve as means of pro- 
viding reliable information concerning these 
“taboos”? The open forum method of pre- 
sentation such as that used in America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air offers a solution 
to this problem. These broadcasts, originat- 
ing at “Town Hall,” New York City, are 
usually devoted to a discussion of the more 
outstanding current controversial issues, 


many of which pertain to the field of sci. 
ence. These issues are usually presented by 
people who have been particularly active and 
well known for their special interpreta. 
tions of the issues. For example, in a Town 
Hall program some time ago on the topic, 
“Health Security and the American Public,” 
the various issues associated with that topic 
were debated by Dr. Michael M. Davis and 
Dr. Morris Fishbein. 

Other types of “taboos” not commonly 
taken up in the classroom—for example, the 
dangers and implications of social diseases— 
have not yet found their way into broadcasts 
mainly because of public sentiment. There 
are some indications that this sentiment is 
being overcome and that before long there 
will be broadcasts dealing with some of the 
“hushed” topics. 

C. The number of opportunities for stu- 
dents to obtain more direct experiences with 
the natural environment is usually very 
small. Large classes and compact schedules 
make for the elimination of such experiences 
in science courses. There is usually little 
opportunity for students to see and feel those 
elements which would be more likely to 
develop an understanding of science. Ex- 
cursions to the local Board of Health lab- 
oratory, to the local water works and sewage 
disposal plants, excursions to manufacturing 
companies, to hospitals, to research labora- 
tories, to radio broadcasting stations, and to 
electric power plants represent experiences 
which are much more likely to be absent 
than present in existing science courses. The 
absence of such excursions is probably due to 
several factors. In some cases, such experi- 
ences are not available or, if available, they 
must be sacrificed because of school sched- 
uling problems. In other cases, teachers do 
not take advantage of the possibilities which 
are available. 

Several programs or series of programs 
have been developed which seem partially, 
at least, to treat this need for giving pupils 
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more first-hand experience with their natu- 
ral environment. A program of the National 
Broadcasting Company, The World Is Yours, 
very often uses the exhibits of the Smith- 
sonian Institution as a point of departure to 
discuss the background of historical interest 
of the various exhibits. Depending upon the 
extent to which this background is depicted, 
the listener probably gets more from the 
radio broadcasts than does the observer of 
the exhibit. 

A program series, Americans At Work, 
produced by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, is designed to make people more 
familiar with the duties of various types 
of workers, such as telephone operators, pot- 
ters, laboratory workers, workers in tunnels, 
etc. In these programs the microphone is 
taken into the telephone exchange, the pot- 
tery, and other places of interest where the 
worker is interviewed. Although this type 
of program may be criticised because the 
listener does not “see” what is going on, 
there is a partially counterbalancing advan- 
tage in that the discussion between the inter- 
viewer and the worker can be “heard,” a 
condition which does not always exist when 
a large group visits a factory. 

In another Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem program, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
Director of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, broadcasts directly from the 
museum, interviewing a number of children 
who prod him with a variety of questions 
concerning the exhibits. 


D. Current science problems and develop- 
ments seldom find their way into classroom 
discussion until several years have elapsed. 
Students in science classes very often do not 
know about these current scientific discov- 
eries and their possible implications until 
these discoveries have found their way into 
science textbooks some years later. This 
does not mean that science teachers should 
attempt to go deeply into a discussion of the 
most recent development in the field of cos- 


mic rays, for example, but that there should 
be some way of having their students know 
about the more important science develop- 
ments which bear on their everyday living. 
Many of these developments, particularly in 
the field of medicine and health, do not 
become known to students in science or 
health classes which deal with problems re- 
lated to them. Too often, also, these recent 
developments and discoveries go uninter- 
preted, that is, their implications are not 
pointed out. 

Several series of programs dealing with 
new and recent developments in science are 
on the air. Two of the better known pro- 
grams of this type are Science on the March 
and Science in the News. These programs 
are usually presented by having an outstand- 
ing scientist interviewed. This type of pro- 
gram would probably be more interesting 
and successful especially for children through 
the use of the technique employed in the 
March of Time programs. 


E. Important historical events in science, 
such as the discovery of the radio, or the dis- 
covery of insulin, come to students in a 
rather denuded form. They are presented 
usually in a form apart from the social set- 
ting which existed around these develop- 
ments. There is usually little emphasis given 
to the events which preceded the discovery, 
the problems which had to be overcome in 
making the discovery possible, or the effect 
on civilization resulting from the discovery. 

Programs dealing with the important dis- 
coveries of science have usually been pro- 
duced as one or more parts of a broader 
series. For example, in The World Is Yours 
series there have been specific programs in 
which certain scientific developments have 
been dramatized. The most systematic series 
of this type, Cavalcade of America, has been 
sponsored by a commercial company. 

Since only a fraction of the broadcasts 
mentioned occur during school hours, the 
question immediately arises as to how the 
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out-of-school broadcasts may be used for 
instructional purposes. Some teachers facing 
this problem have resorted to the assignment 
of out-of-school listening. For example, in 
the series, America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, one or more of the programs repre- 
sented issues which several teachers con- 
sidered of vital importance for their pupils. 
The pupils were asked to listen to these 
broadcasts and the content of the broadcasts 
was used as the topic of discussion on the 
following day. 

At least one large city school system is 
developing a library of available recordings 
as a means of solving this problem. The 
recordings may be used at a time in the 
instructional program when they seem to 
be the most appropriate. In this way the 
problem of making the broadcasts fit an 
instructional program has also been over- 
come. During recent years the techniques 
and materials of recording a program di- 
rectly from the air have been improved to 
the point where it is possible for a person 
with but little experience to “can” a program 
for future use. 

The first task which the teacher desiring 
to use the radio to supplement or round out 
his program of instruction must face is that 
of becoming familiar with the programs 
which are suitable for his purposes. Infor- 
mation concerning broadcasts which may 
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be used for educational purposes may be 
obtained from the following sources: 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
National Broadcasting Company, R. C, A, 
Building, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Radio Guide (magazine of program listings), 
The teacher who uses the radio will prob. 
ably want to select the programs which will 
enable him most effectively to realize his 
purposes or aims. Accordingly it will be 
necessary for him to make a choice between 
different types of radio programs. The 
teacher who has scientific apparatus and 
equipment of a type to illustrate science gen- 
eralizations or principles would probably 
hesitate to use a broadcast which is designed 
to teach the pupil the same principles or gen- 
eralizations. That teacher would probably 
agree that the direct experience is more 
effective in understanding the principles 
than that which the pupil could get via 
radio. The radio should not be used just 
because it is a new educational device but 
instead should be used when and if the 
teacher sees in the program those experi- 
ences which are impossible or difficult for 
him to give to his pupils and which would 
seem to contribute to the important purposes 
of his instruction. 
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. Newspaper listings. These supply most 


accurate and up-to-date information on 
station schedules. They should be used 
as a check against other information 
obtained in advance. Listings are too 
brief, however, to give much help in 
selection or use of programs. 


. Radio Guide. A weekly periodical which 


gives classified listings of programs a 
week in advance. A special page called 
“Listen to Learn” is devoted to educa- 
tional programs and another section is 
devoted to serious music. Some programs 
are described in detail. On sale at news- 
stands at 10¢ per copy. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $4. Regal Press, Inc., 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 


. Educational listings. These are often pre- 


pared and distributed by large school sys- 
tems, WPA educational projects, or state 
departments of education. Programs are 
usually listed by subject field and grade 
level. 


. Local station advance listings. Local sta- 


tions are usually willing to put schools 
on the mailing list for advance listings 
of programs and for publicity releases. 
Material from educational stations is usu- 
ally particularly helpful. 


. NBC Presents. A monthly listing of edu- 


cational and cultural programs of the 
NBC networks. Free on request to the 
National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


. For the Student. A weekly listing of edu- 


cational and cultural programs of the 
CBS network with considerable advance 
program details. Free on request to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. Educational and Cultural Programs from 


Chicago Stations. A listing of selected 
programs available over NBC stations 
in Chicago. Free on request to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


II. INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOL BroapcasTs 


I. 
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NBC Music Appreciation Hour. An In- 
structor’s Manual, price 25¢, and a Stu- 
dent’s Notebook for each of series A, B, 
C, and D, price 10¢ each, are published 
annually and copies may be secured by 
writing to NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, National Broadcasting Company, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York, 
N. Y. 


. The American School of the Air. The 


Columbia Broadcasting System issues a 
free teacher’s manual and classroom guide 
which may be obtained by writing to the 
American School of the Air, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. This year there is 
a separate guide for each semester. 


. The Nation’s School of the Air. This 


broadcast series over the network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System is prepared 
by Station WLW in Cincinnati. Teachers 
in Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia may obtain manuals 
free. To others the cost is 50¢. Address 
Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. Your Health. This NBC weekly school 


broadcast is prepared by the American 
Medical Association. A manual, Your 
Health, may be obtained for 25¢ from 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


. The Standard School Broadcast. This is 


an NBC regional school broadcast of 
music appreciation heard on the Pacific 
Coast. It is produced by the Standard 
Oil Company of California. Teachers’ 
manual may be obtained (free) by writ- 
ing The Standard Oil Company, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


. Regional school broadcasts. Some large 


radio stations support their own series 
of school broadcasts. Best examples are 
School Time, of Station WLS, Chicago, 
and Western New York School of the 
Air of Station WBEN, Buffalo. Teach- 
ing materials are supplied by the sta- 
tions. 
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7. State Schools of the Air. Best known are 


the Ohio School of the Air and the Wis- 
consin School of the Air. Both are con- 
ducted by state universities in cooperation 
with state departments of education and 
state teachers’ associations. Manuals and 
teaching bulletins are prepared for these 
programs and can be secured free on re- 
quest. 


. City school broadcasts. Detroit, Cleve- 


land, Rochester, Chicago, New York, 
Alameda (California), Akron, and a 
number of other cities produce broadcasts 
for classroom use. Program announce- 
ments and teaching helps can be obtained 
by schools within the listening area of 
each city on request. 


III. Booxs asout EpucaTion sy Rapio 


I. 


Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the Class- 
room. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1937. $2.50. 


. Darrow, Ben H. Radio, the Assistant 


Teacher. Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams 
and Co., 1932. $1.90. 


. Hill, Frank. Listen and Learn. New 


York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937. $1.25. 


. MacLatchy, J., Editor. Education on the 


Air, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1937, 1938. Yearbooks of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press. $3.00 
per volume. 


. Marsh, C. S., Editor. Educational Broad- 


casting, 1936, 1937. Proceedings of the 
First and Second National Conferences 
on Educational Broadcasting. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Each, $3.00. 


. Department of Research and Education 


of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Broadcasting and 
the Public. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1938. $1.50. 


. Eisenberg, Azriel L. Children and Radio 


Programs. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. $3.00. 


. Koon, Cline M. How to Use Radio in 


School. Laramie, Wyoming: The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. (Mimeographed.) 
1937. $1.00. 


IV. PAMPHLETs AND BULLETINS 


I. 


Education by Radio. A monthly bulletin 
devoted to the discussion of educational 
radio policy. Sent free on request to Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


. The News Letter. A monthly bulletin 


bringing information to teachers about 
radio, motion pictures, and the press, 
Sent free on request to the editors, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


. Bartlett, Kenneth. How to Use the Radio, 


Washington: The National Association 
of Broadcasters. Distributed free upon 
application to local radio station. Deals 
with planning and broadcasting but not 
reception. 


. Koon, Cline M. The Art of Teaching by 


Radio. Washington: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1933, No. 4. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 10¢. Deals chiefly 
with preparation and broadcasting of edu- 
cational programs. 


. Radio Manual, Glossary of Radio Terms, 


Handbook of Sound Effects, and Cata- 
logue of Educational Radio Script Ex- 
change. Washington: United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion Radio Project. These helps to ama- 
teur producers are available on request. 


. Page, Meredith. Sound Effects for the 


Amateur. Radio Bulletin Number 14. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1937. 


25¢. 


. Lowdermilk, R. R. Teaching with Radio. 


Radio Bulletin Number 16. Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1938. Free. 


. Hogan, John V. L. and Wilmotte, R. M. 


Auditory Aids in the Classroom. New 
York: Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 1938. Free. 


. Cooperating Teachers and Staff of Evalu- 


ation of School Broadcasts Project. How 
to Use the Radio in the Classroom. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1939. Free through local 
radio stations. 
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V. ORGANIZATIONS FROM WHICH INFORMATION 
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May BE OBTAINED 


. Radio Project, United States Department 


of the Interior, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


. National Advisory Council on Radio in 


Education. This organization is no longer 
active but some pamphlet material is still 
available. Address: 60 East 42 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


. National Committee on Education by 


Radio, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


4. 
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Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


. Radio Division, Bureau of Educational 


Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


. Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 


ing, 41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


. Audio-Visual Education, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 


. Women’s National Radio Committee, 


113 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 


. National Association of Broadcasters, 1626 


K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











MOST IMPORTANT ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WORDS 
FOR BEGINNING READING 


CarENcE R. STONE 


Berkeley, California 


Recently the writer has spent several years 
upon the problem of a graded vocabulary for 
primary reading,’ with the result that a list 
of two thousand words was formulated. 
These words were allocated to eight levels 
in reading as follows: 








TABLE I 
Reapinc Levets anp DistriBuTION oF Worps 
Total 
No. New No. 
Level Explanation Words Words 
I. Pre-book stage......... 
II. Easy pre-primers, first } 150 150 
part of easy primers. . 
III. Difficult pre-primers, 
easy primers, first part of 
the more difficult primers 100 250 
IV. Upper part of difficult 
primers and easy first 
EP Eres 150 400 
V. The more difficult first- 
reader material ........ 210 610 
VI. The easier second-reader 
| ae 350 960 
VII. The more difficult second- 
reader material ........ 485 1445 
VIII. Third-reader material... 555 2000 





The gradation is based upon the premises 
that requirements for the first grade should 
be kept low, that there should be increased 
rate of vocabulary growth from level to 
level, and that different groups of children 
will progress at different rates. Of course 
other words than those in the basic vocabu- 
lary will be acquired. 


1 This vocabulary appears in different forms in two recent 
St. Louis: 


for Primary Reading; Better Primary Reading. 
2 Stone, Clarence R., op. cit. 


Basis FoR SELECTING AND GRADING 


In compiling and grading the vocabulary 
of two thousand words, various previous 
vocabulary studies of primary reading books, 
the Gates revised list of 1935, and standard 
lists of words most commonly appearing 
in children’s spoken vocabulary have been 
taken into account. In addition, an exten- 
sive vocabulary study of twenty-nine primers, 
twenty-seven first readers, twenty second 
readers, and eleven third readers was made, 
including several series appearing as late as 
1935. The words were graded mainly on 
the basis of the trend in placement of the 
word as a new word in the various series 
of readers studied, because such a grading 
is of most practical help to teachers. The 
graded list should, of course, be revised at 
least every ten years in the light of more 
recent trends. The list for reading levels 
1-2 (Table II) will give an idea of the basis 
of selection and gradation. For a full ac- 
count of the data utilized in selecting and 
grading the words, see Chapter III of Better 
Primary Reading. 

The rank of importance given in column 
3 is taken from the following: H. E. Wheeler 
and Emma A. Howell, “A First-Grade Vo- 
cabulary Study,” Elementary School Journal, 
September, 1930. 

The rankings in columns 4 and 5 are 
taken from the following: Arthur I. Gates, 
A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


ublications by Clarence R. Stone: A Graded Vocabulary 
ebster Publishing Company, 1936. 
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» 1926; Revised and Enlarged, 1935). The 
' words in the 1926 list were ranked from 1 
to 1500, and in the 1935 list, rst 500, 2nd 500, 
3d 500, 4th 500. 

All of these 150 words are among the com- 
monest thousand words in the spoken vo- 
cabulary of children up to and including six 
years of age, compiled by Ernest Horn,’ 
except bow-wow, he, and oh, and all except 
bow-wow and of are in the commonest 
thousand words spoken by children before 
entering first grade, as listed by The Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union.* 

The following is the list of the twelve pre- 
primers referred to in column 1, Table IT: 


1. Clarence R. Stone and Dodie Hooe, Tom 
and Jip. The Webster Readers. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1935. 

2. Clara Belle Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and 
Edna Dean Baker, Playmates. The Cur- 
riculum Readers. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1934. 

3. Katharine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. 
Garrison, Little Friends. Happy Road to 
Reading. New York: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1934. 

4. Elson, Gray, Elson Basic. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1930. 

5. Cora M. Martin, Bob and Baby Pony. 
Real Life Readers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

6. Henry Suzzalo, George E. Freeland, 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, First Steps. Fact and Story 
Readers. New York: American Book 
Company, 1933. 

. Mildred English, Thomas Alexander, 
Spot. Happy Hour Readers. Richmond: 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1935. 

8. Nila B. Smith, Tom’s Trip. The Unit- 
Activity Reading Series. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1935. 

9. William Dodge Lewis, Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Tots and Toys. The New Silent 
Readers. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1931. 

10. Ethel Maltby Gehres, Wag—A Friendly 
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Dog. Everyday Life. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1934. 

11. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Doings. 
Child Development Readers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

12. Margaret L. White, Alice Hanthorn, 4 
Brief First Primer. Do and Learn Read- 
ers. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1932. 


The following is the list of twenty-nine 
primers referred to in column 2, Table II: 


1. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, 
Bobbs-Merrill Primer. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1923. 

2. Emma Miller Bolenius, Tom and Betty. 
Bolenius Readers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930. 

3. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Fun. Child 
Development Readers. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

4. B. R. Buckingham and Bertha H. Buck- 
ingham, Play Days. The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934. 

5. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, 
Friends. The Children’s Own Readers. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1921. 

6. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The 
Children’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Company, 1926. 

7. William E. Grady, Paul Klapper, Jane 
C. Gifford, Pets and Play Times. Child- 
hood Readers. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932. 

8. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, 
Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Primer. Chicago: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1927. 

g. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase 
Downie, Home. Citizenship Readers. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. 

10. Clara Belle Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and 
Edna Dean Baker, Curriculum Primer. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1934. 

11. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, 
Boys and Girls at Work and Play. Do 
and Learn Readers. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1930. 

12. William E. Elson and William S. Gray, 
Elson Basic, Book I. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1930. 


8 National Committee on Reading, The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Part I. 


Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Compan 
‘Child Study Committee, A Study of the Vocabulary of 


1925, 
hildren 


p. 186-193. . i : 
efore Entering the First Grade. Washington, 


D. C.: The International Kindergarten Union (now Association for Childhood Education) 1928. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Fanny Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker, 
and Ashley H. Thorndike, Everyday 
Classics, Primer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. 

Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Life 
Primer. The John C. Winston Co., 1935. 
Henry Suzzalo, George E. Freeland, 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, Fact and Story Primer. New 
York: American Book Company, 1930. 
Geneva Johnston Hecox and Mariana 
Cobb Gareissen, Our Pets. Good Com- 
panions. New York: Newson, 1933. 


. Mildred English, Thomas Alexander, Jo- 


Boy. Happy Hour Readers. Richmond: 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1935. 


. Katharine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. 


Garrison, Little Friends at School. Happy 
Road to Reading. New York: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1935. 


. Isa L. Wright, Having Fun. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 
Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Ander- 
son, The Lincoln Primer. New York: 
Laurel Book Company, 1926. 

Ruth Thompson, Harry Bruce Wilson, 
and G. M. Wilson, The Modern School 
Primer. San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1924. 

William Dodge Lewis and Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Pets and Playmates. The New 
Silent Readers. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company, 1931. 

Elma A. Neal and Allie Perry Storm, 
The Open Door Primer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. 
Uhl, James Fleming Hosic, The Pathway 
to Reading Primer. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1925. 

Cora M. Martin and Patty Smith Hill, 
At the Farm. Real Life Readers. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

F. J. Prout, Emeline Baumeister, and 
Helen Renner. Thought Test Primer. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: The University Pub- 
lishing Company, 1924. 

Nila B. Smith, At Home and Away. The 
Unit-Activity Reading Series. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1935. 
Clarence R. Stone and others, Tom, Jip, 
and Jane. The Webster Readers. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 
Arthur I. Gates and Miriam B. Huber, 
Peter and Peggy. The Work-Play Books. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. 





TABLE II 
Most Important 150 Worps For Becinning | 
READING 
1 2 3 4 § 





No. of No.of Rank: Rank: 
12 Pre- 29 Wheeler- Gates 





Primers Primers Howell 1926 1935 





a 11 29 3 30 
after 2 21 156 371 
all 2 25 47 17 
am 3 a 48 54 
and 10 28 5 174 
apple 2 15 150 179 
are 6 28 42 34 
at 4 29 38 20 
away 9 26 57 107 
baby 7 25 145 84 
back 0 19 136 141 
ball 3 16 213 132 
bed 1 17 134 78 
big 7 28 33 39 
bird 2 15 99 121 
black 1 14 124 490 
blue 2 14 181 148 
bow-wow 8 22 402 666 
boy 4 26 44 26 
brown 1 19 184 286 
but 1 26 55 206 
by 0 18 84 71 
call(ed) 0 19 121 116 
came 3 25 32 118 
can 5 26 27 130 
cat 4 22 137 165 
chair 1 20 182 218 
children 0 19 81 193 
come 8 27 40 39 
could 2 18 93 330 
cow 2 19 73 171 
day 1 23 62 37 
did 6 28 31 65 
do 0 29 28 14 
dog 7 26 83 75 
doll 5 21 204 289 
door 0 17 130 113 
down 4 27 63 108 
eat(ing) 2 22 72 50 
egg 1 19 168 124 
fast 1 15 157 144 
father 8 25 70 68 
find 6 22 122 167 
for 8 28 21 15 
from 0 23 106 66 
fun 3 20 347 291 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





ae me ee eke me oe ee ee le lee lee lee lee le le? luce lalla elle 





jump(ed) 
laugh(ed) 
like 

little 
look(ed) 
made 
make 


man 
may 

me 

milk 
morning 
mother 
my 

no 


out 

pig 
play(ing) 
pretty 
put 
rabbit 


ran 
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1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
2 19 203 115 1 read 2 16 205 147 1 
1 21 85 31 1 red 4 24 140 49 1 
3 24 90 57 1 ride 3 17 245 209 1 
3 21 87 43 1 run 9 26 95 40 2 
4 28 24 19 1 said 9 26 6 145 1 
6 28 64 187 1 saw 5 26 58 64 1 
2 17 241 235 1 say(s) 6 18 92 76 1 
4 24 51 42 1 school 4 19 176 ae 
1 22 135 56 1 see 8 28 45 18 1 
3 26 43 38 1 she 4 26 17 53 1 
5 28 8 7 1 sing 1 16 160 109 1 
2 16 141 103 1 sleep 1 16 194 169 1 
1 20 108 268 1 so 0 22 65 240 1 
2 25 49 35 1 some 2 26 53 274 1 
7 24 115 184 1 soon 1 19 119 189 1 
1 22 102 55 1 stop 1 21 129 67 1 
2 24 46 33 1 table 1 20 219 149 1 
2 23 79 47 1 take 1 18 147 317 1 
5 29 56 73 1 thank 4 23 143 326 1 
10 29 4 2 1 that 0 23 34 97 1 
9 29 9 5 1 the 12 29 1 1 1 
1 24 68 135 1 them 1 23 35 61 1 
10 29 15 3 1 then 2 26 41 485 1 
5 26 10 22 1 there 0 22 50 219 1 
5 ae 138 229 1 they 6 27 16 51 1 
5 19 163 436 2 this 5 28 60 94 1 
4 27 75 85 1 three 2 20 101 215 1 
9 29 7 138 1 to 11 29 2 4 1 
3 28 59 90 1 too 2 25 88 194 1 
4 20 94 48 1 tree 1 21 110 69 1 
4 26 66 11 1 two 2 24 100 32 1 
2 25 54 28 1 under 0 19 180 159 1 
1 21 105 72 1 up 5 27 37 45 1 
5 29 29 23 1 us 2 16 127 59 1 
2 24 139 88 1 very 0 16 113 182 1 
3 24 107 196 1 walk 1 17 226 226 1 
12 29 19 44 1  want(ed) 3 28 67 154 1 
5 28 30 25 1 was 5 28 14 77 1 
3 27 76 9 1 water 2 20 60 116 1 
8 29 11 74 1 way 1 16 155 155 1 
0 21 118 104 1 we 4 26 36 21 1 
3 24 18 24 1 went 7 26 22 136 1 
7 21 91 279 1 were 1 23 61 142 1 
3 29 20 8 1 what 5 28 23 91 2 
3 29 26 12 1 where 4 19 89 220 1 
3 26 39 80 1 white 2 24 98 117 1 
1 17 86 243 1 who 2 23 82 62 1 
7 18 71 38 1 will 8 28 13 276 1 
2 16 149 249 1 with 5 29 25 272 1 
2 25 74 168 1 yes 3 22 114 6 1 
6 23 80 288 1 you 9 29 12 6 1 
6 25 52 284 1 your 1 26 69 41 1 











EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


There are two activities going on in the 
classrooms of our schools—teaching and 
learning. Teaching comprises the activities 
of the teacher and learning is what the pupils 
are doing. There may be evidence of much 
teacher activity, much teaching, and little 
evidence of any effective learning going on. 
On the other hand, there may seem to be 
little evidence of teacher activity, and much 
effective learning going on. You cannot 
measure the quantity or quality of the learn- 
ing by the amount of teacher activity in evi- 
dence. And yet when the learning is effec- 
tive, it is usually because the teaching is 
effective. 

Traditionally the teacher was the most 
conspicuous person in the classroom. He 
was frequently perched up on a platform 
higher than the floor of the classroom. All 
desks faced the teacher. (They still do in 
most cases.) All eyes were on the teacher. 
The teacher was the most active person in 
the classroom. The teacher did eighty per 
cent of the talking. The pupils were mainly 
recipients of education. 

There has been, in recent years, a shift 
in emphasis to the other extreme. The pupil 
must be the most active person in the class- 
room. The pupil must do eighty per cent 
of the talking and acting. A greater em- 
phasis has been placed on activity—doing— 
and it is the pupil’s doing which is thought 
of. The more inconspicuous the teacher is, 
the better seems to be the idea. This posi- 
tion is based upon the assumption that only 
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self-activity educates—nothing else does, 
The pupil may learn only through his own 
efforts. Hence it is the pupil’s activity, the 
pupil’s method which is important. The 
teacher’s activity, the teacher’s method, is 
not of material importance. The technique 
of teaching as an art is discarded by many 
of the modern extremists, who think only of 
the pupil’s learning. They seem to think 
the pupils will and should learn without the 
activity of the teacher. The teacher’s chief 
purpose is to make himself as unnecessary 
as possible. 

There is much force to this argument. 
The pupil must do his own learning. Ik is 
true that there was formerly an over-empha- 
sis on teaching. Learning received inade- 
quate consideration. The teacher did too 
much of the talking. The pupils were not 
active enough. We must remedy that situa- 
tion. But it will not be remedied by going 
to the other extreme and minimizing the 
importance of the teacher in education. 
There are times when the teacher should be 
the most active one in the classroom. The 
teacher who is an artist story-teller reaches 
the hearts as well as the intellects of his 
pupils effectively by this means, on many 
occasions. By this means, on appropriate 
occasions, the great ideals of humanity are 
welded into the characters of his pupils, 
through the white heat of appreciation, by 
the artist teacher. Each one of us has sat 
in the theater, hearing a great drama, in 
almost breathless attention, while a great 
actor was holding up to us a picture of what 
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a particular character did when faced with 
a particular problem. We were motionless, 
but who will say we were inactive? We 
were most active mentally during this period 
—perhaps never more so. The effect upon 
us may have been profound, lasting for a 
lifetime. Some of the most profound in- 
fluences in our lives come to us when we 
are listeners or observers. The same thing 
is true when we have been listening to a 
great orator, or a great lecturer. This even 
applies to the despised “lecture” method of 
teaching, when the teacher is an artist 
teacher such as you and I could easily name. 
The same is true with respect to the artist 
story-teller in the primary grades, or the 
teacher demonstrating before a class in any 
grade, upon appropriate occasions. The 
error comes when the teacher regularly does 
eighty per cent of the talking, or the act- 
ing. 

This over-emphasis on teacher activity is 
in error. But let us still retain certain periods 
when the teacher should be the dominant 
person, and retain the teaching and learning 
values thus obtained, while we correct the 
over-emphasis on the teacher’s activity. Let 
us be careful not to have too much of any- 
thing, even a good thing. Let us have just 
the appropriate amount of each thing. Let 
us not fly from one extreme to another, but 
conserve and consolidate the gains we have 
made, and alter our concepts only in so far 
as we can clearly see our way to improve- 
ment. In all probability, when properly 
used, there is much of value in past practices 
which have been developed over a long pe- 
riod of experimentation by the most gifted 
minds the race has produced. This is true 
of teaching, as in other matters. 

The teacher is employed because he is 
trained as a leader in the education of child- 
hood and youth. His leadership has to do 
with both the “what” and the “how” of 
education. He must see that the best pos- 
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sible quality of learning is going on in the 
classroom. He must see that the students 
are active—many times physically active as 
well as mentally active, for education should 
be grounded on an extensive real and con- 
crete experience on the part of the pupil. 

The teacher should not, however, make 
the error of thinking that mental activity 
must be accompanied always by physical 
activity, or that teaching is not leadership in 
education. The pupil will and should learn 
much as a listener and as an observer—not 
always as a creator. On these occasions, the 
teacher will be lecturing, telling illustrative 
stories, explaining student difficulties, dem- 
onstrating with the help of chalk or various 
apparatus, etc., conducting a lantern lesson 
with stereopticon, or motion picture ma- 
chine, including sound-film apparatus, con- 
ducting a question-and-answer development 
of some rule or principle, much as Socrates 
did, conducting a school excursion of some 
kind, and kindred activities. These activi- 
ties involve a degree of artistry on the part 
of the teacher, which we formerly called the 
art of teaching. This must not become a lost 
art. It is still essential. What an inspira- 
tion it is to see an artist teacher at work! 
This phase of teaching should not be over- 
emphasized. But neither should any other 
phase receive over-emphasis. Let us give the 
newer concepts and practices in teaching the 
consideration they truly deserve. Let us not 
slight them in any way. But let us have a 
balanced view which will do justice to each 
element, and not overrate any one element. 
There is a place in the classroom for many 
types of teaching and learning. Each is im- 
portant, and has its appropriate use. In the 
last analysis, the efficiency of the learning 
will determine the efficiency of the teaching. 
Let us so judge it. 

Let us strive for the best in teaching as 
a contribution to the best in learning. 


F. M. UnpErwoop. 








THE PROGRAM AT CLEVELAND 


In order that you may plan your time at 
Cleveland to the best advantage, we are pub- 
lishing a fairly complete copy of the program 
of the Department. 


First GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, February 27, 2:15 P. M. 


Assembly Room, Hotel Hollenden 


Presiding, Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

ACHIEVEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT AS A FUNCTION 
OF THE CuiLtp As A WHOLE 

Willard C. Olson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CONCEPT OF 
NEED AND RESEARCH IN HUMAN GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Daniel A. Prescott, Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Discuss1on FroM THE FLoor 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, February 28, 2:15 P. M. 
Club Room A, Public Auditorium 


Presiding, Edith M. Bader, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tue Human Aspescts oF TEACHING, Or My 

Jos anp MysELF 
A Panel Discussion with a Group of 
Young Teachers, led by 
Alice V. Keliher, Chairman, Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education 
Association 


AnnuaL Business MEETING, 4:00 P. M. 


Turirp GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, March 1, 9:30 A. M. 
Little Theater, Public Auditorium 


Joint MEETING W1TH DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NATIONAL Coun- 
CIL OF CHILDHoop EpucaTION, AND SOCIETY 
FOR CuRRICULUM STUDY 


Ta the Members 
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Presiding, Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, 
Division III, Washington, D. C. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH IN GROWTH OF THE 
Cuitp As A WHOLE 

Reports based on material presented at the 
first general session 


1. The Curriculum 
Reginald Bell, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University—tep. 
resenting the Society for Curriculum 
Study 
2. School Organization and Administration 
Henry J. Otto, W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan—repre- 
senting the Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
3. Growth Records and Reports 
Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, Michigan—representing the Na- 
tional Council of Childhood Education 
Discussion 


GROUP MEETINGS 
Monday, February 27, 9:30 A. M. 


Group I. New Approacues To IN-SERVICE 
EpucaTION oF TEACHERS 


South Hall B, Public Auditorium 


Presiding, Nelle Haley, Director of Elementary 
Education, Saginaw, Mich. 


INcREASED SoctAL UNDERSTANDING OF TEACHERS 

Mrs. Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Director of Cur- 

riculum and Instruction, City Schools, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


TEACHERS STuDY THE COMMUNITY 
Vesta M. Shimel, Supervisor of Later Ele- 
mentary Grades, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wuen TeacHers Play TocETHER 
Mrs. Vesta Pollock Lynn, Primary Grade 
Teacher, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS’ ENCAMPMENTS 
E. B. Killian, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegan, Mich. 


Discussion led by 
Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director of Re- 
search and Informational Service, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Group II. Hetpinc CutLpren IN Use oF Rapio, 
: Movies AND NEwsPAPERS 


South Hall C, Public Auditorium 


Presiding, Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Spe- 
cialist in Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Usinc New Epucationat Toots 

Edgar Dale, Associate Professor of Education, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Tue Rapio 
Lillian Wennerstrom, Observation School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tue MoviEs 
Muriel Thompson Bain, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio 
Tue NEWSPAPER 
Margaret M. Sullivan, South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Discusston led by 
R. D. Lindquist, Director, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Group III. Lookinc To THE Future 1n RurRAL 
EpucaTION 


Joint Meeting with Department of Rural 
Education 


Ballroom, Hotel Cleveland 


Presiding, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief, 
Division of Special Problems, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Music 
Children from the Park School, Cleveland 
Tue ScHooL oF ToMoRROW 
William E. Young, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
TraIniINc TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS OF ToMOoRROW 
AND Topay 
Caroline S. Woodruff, Principal, State Nor- 
mal School, Castleton, Vt. 
Discussion From THE FLoor 


TO THE MEMBERS 
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Section A. Soctat OrrENTATION As An OBjEc- 
TIVE IN TEACHER EpUCATION 
Joint Meeting with National Association, Su- 
pervisors of Student Teaching 
Monday, February 27, 9:30 A. M. 
South Hall A, Public Auditorium 


Presiding, Edith E. Beechel, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens; President 
of the Association 

SoctaL ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION OF 
TEACHERS 

George W. Hartmann, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 

ImporTANT AsPECTS OF TEACHER SELECTION 

AND PLACEMENT 
Frank E. Baker, President, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CoMMUNITY AND EpucaTIONAL RESOURCES FOR 

Soctat Procress 

Howard Y. McCluskey, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Discussion led by 

J. D. Williams, Director, University School, 
University of Kentucky; Verna A. Carley, 
Director of Teacher Training, Stanford 
University; and L. V. Burge, Director of 
Training School, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LUNCHEON 


Wednesday, March 1, 12:15 P. M. 
Assembly Room, Hotel Hollenden 


Presiding, Mildred English, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Tue Case FoR SUPERVISION 

James F. Hosic, Professor Emeritus of Edu- 

cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

PRESENTATION OF Honorary Lire MEMBERSHIP 
to Dr. Hosic 

Special Guests: Past Presidents of the Depart- 
ment 








NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 








Editor, Juuia L. Haun 


[Contributions to this section will be welcomed. } 





NEW STATE BRANCH ORGANIZED IN 
MINNESOTA 


At a meeting held in Minneapolis on 
November 28, 1938, a state organization of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction was 
formed, under the direction of N. Robert 
Ringdahl, state promotion chairman. Fifty- 
seven persons were in attendance. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Instruction, Minneap- 
olis; Vice-Presidents, Lillian C. Harrison, 
Principal, Bryant and Monroe Schools, Du- 
luth; Lilly M. Johnson, Elementary Grade 
Supervisor, Southeast Division, Austin; Mrs. 
Stella Smith Warner, Elementary Grade 
Supervisor, Northeast Division, Two Har- 
bors; Mae Ivey, Elementary Grade Super- 
visor, Southwest Division, Albert Lea; Sec- 
retary, Jennie U. Johnson, Principal, Hay- 
den Heights School, St. Paul. 

Application for affiliation as a state branch 
of the National Department, with represen- 
tation on the Board of Directors, will be 
made at the annual meeting in February. 
We congratulate the Minnesota supervisors 
on this forward step and hope that many 
other state groups will be encouraged to be- 
come affiliated during the coming year. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Newark, New JERsEY 


A committee of English teachers, under 
the chairmanship of William Lewin, has 
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prepared a plan for development of audio. 
visual aids in connection with a revision of 
the Newark Course of Study in English, 
The plan includes the appointment of , 
permanent advisory committee on the eval. 
uation of new audio-visual materials and a 
recommendation for segregation and class. 
fication of such materials in relation to sub- 
ject-matter areas. The committee defines the 
field broadly and stresses an emphasis on 
pupil activity through pupils’ making of 
their own slides, charts, and posters, and 
through pupils’ use of bulletin boards, pro 
jectors, stereopticans, etc. 

The plan includes a traveling exhibit to 
be routed through the schools. A frontier 
group within the committee is to investigate 
new sources, methods, and techniques in 
the field and keep the teachers in touch 
with them. 


SCIENCE STUDY GROUPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Pusiic ScHoots 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Ruth Melroy 
of the Science Department, a representative 
group of primary teachers in the Third 
Division meets once a month to experiment 
with science materials suitable for classroom 
use in kindergarten, first, second, and third 
grades. These teachers are also planning vari- 
ous types of science work which may be 
carried on by children without the super- 
vision of the teacher. The teachers feel much 
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greater security and are better able to utilize 
science opportunities for children when they 
- have had a laboratory course of this kind. 

An excursion group of teachers of fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades also has been led by 
Mrs. Melroy this term. The teachers visit 
points of interest in and about Washington 
on one Saturday morning each month and 
experience first-hand the possibilities of mu- 
seus, exhibits, etc., from a science point of 
view. These excursions are popular and pre- 
pare the teachers to help children understand 
and appreciate more fully the many excur- 
sion opportunities in this vicinity. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 


Procress Groups * 


A number of primary teachers in Balti- 
more have been selected by their supervisor, 
Miss Eva Gerstmeyer, for classroom experi- 
mentation and pioneering. These teachers 
are unhampered by present courses of study 
or by time allotments sent out by the central 
office. The only requirement placed upon 
them is that their children meet the standards 
of promotion for their grades at the end of 
each semester. Careful records are kept in 
order that teachers’ contributions may be 
used in future course-of-study work. 

The teachers who experiment work in 
small groups. One such group has chosen 
to work on evaluation of reading readiness 
procedures. Another group is stressing flexi- 
ble, integrated programs developed around 
large centers of children’s interests. Improve- 
ment in instruction in the social studies is the 
major emphasis of another group. 


Stupio CoursE IN ART FOR 
Primary TEACHERS 


In order to make themselves more profi- 
cient in carrying on the constructive activities 
required in connection with the teaching of 
the social studies, the primary teachers have 
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requested that a studio course in which they 
actually work with materials under the guid- 
ance of an expert be given. This course will 
start some time in February and will be con- 
tinued for fifteen weeks. It will be under the 
direction of the Director of Art Education 
and the supervisors of art. One point credit 
will be given for the completion of the 
course. 


SEMI-ANNUAL TESTING PRoGRAM 


Through the office of Mr. Charles Willis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, we have 
learned of an interesting development in the 
testing program in the elementary schools. 
Using the cooperative efforts of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of instruction, 
reading course-of-study tests have been con- 
structed, validated and standardized for each 
of the six elementary school grades. 

The use of the course-of-study tests has 
given satisfaction to the classroom teachers 
because the tests were constructed with par- 
ticular regard to the course of study objec- 
tives, grade by grade. As a consequence, 
teachers can observe a desirable relationship 
between improved instructional objectives 
and growth in pupil achievement. An im- 
portant outcome of this teacher appreciation 
is the increased use of the semi-annual test 
results to determine remedial and other in- 
structional needs of the pupils for the en- 
suing semester. 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
DEVELOPED IN FLORIDA 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Florida has recently pub- 
lished Bulletin Number 1 of the Florida 
Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. This bulletin is entitled Source Mate- 
rials for the Improvement of Instruction and 
includes valuable aids for teachers in grades 
7-12. It contains an introductory section ex- 
plaining the point of view from which these 
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materials were developed and suggestions 
for their use in the classroom. 

Some of the broad topics are: Safety, Con- 
servation, Health, Propaganda, Social Secur- 
ity, Leisure Time, Housing, Religion, and 
Family Life. Suggested approaches, activi- 
ties, means of evaluation, and bibliography 
are included in the development of each of 
these topics. 

This bulletin contains approximately two 
hundred and fifty pages and may be secured 
upon payment of 55 cents, which includes 
postage, from M. L. Stone, Curriculum Ad- 
viser, Florida Curriculum Laboratory, Room 
327, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


A TEACHERS’ CHORUS 
Port Huron, MIcuIcan 


Miss Edna Fraser, Supervisor of Music in 
Port Huron, Michigan, writes of a Teachers’ 
Chorus which was organized in the city 
ten years ago and is still very active. Mem- 
bers meet from 7:00 to 8:00 P.M. every Mon- 
day evening to sing. Once a year a public 
concert is given. In addition to the groups 
of numbers by the chorus guest artists from 
out of the city have been sponsored at each 
concert. The organization does not plan to 
make money, so only a small fee is charged 
to defray the actual expenses. 

This organization is called upon often to 
sing not only for school affairs, but for other 
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organizations in the city and in Nearby 
towns. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


We are happy to announce the recent ap- 
pointment of Miss Grace Needham, Prip. 
cipal of Harrison School, Lakewood, Ohio, 
as state chairman of promotion for the De. 
partment in Ohio. 


faculty of New York University to serve as 
their contact person in matters concerning 
membership in this Department. 


ANNUAL SUPERVISION CONFERENCE 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The Annual Supervision Conference will 
be held at Syracuse University on March 
10 and 11. Former students of Dr. William 
B. Melchior and others interested will at- 
tend. 


We are planning to extend this section of 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD to include per- 
sonal items concerning members as well as de- 
scriptions of interesting field work. We want 
to report changes of name, title, or position of 
members and friends; new people who may 
have joined your staff; interesting trips taken— 
in fact any personal news items about your 
friends and professional acquaintances that 
would be of general interest. Please send us 
these items and also continue to send in ac- 
counts of good work being done in the field, 
either in your Own community or elsewhere. 








THE ARTICLES on “Radio in Education” which 

appear in this number are also available as a sepa- 

rate pamphlet with attractive cover. Price, 25 cents 
each; discounts on quantities. 
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THE READER'S 
GUIDE 


» THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. Edited by 
Samuel Everett. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938. 487 p. $2.25. 

| The publication of this volume marks the 

) fourth instance in which a committee organ- 

§ ized by the Society for Curriculum Study 

» has studied some important area of educa- 

| tional development and reported its findings 

| in printed form. The first study, in the field 

of secondary education, was reported in A 

Challenge to Secondary Education (1935). 

' Samuel Everett was the editor of that vol- 

' ume also. The second study was in the field 

of the curriculum. This study was conducted 

jointly with the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction and was re- 
| ported in The Changing Curriculum 

(1937). Integration, Its Meaning and Appli- 

cation (1937) was the report of the third 

study. The Community School is the most 
recent report. 

Each of these studies has brought together 
valuable reports of research, carefully pre- 
pared statements of philosophy, and accounts 
of related practice in carefully selected com- 
munities. The topics with which they have 
dealt have been timely and of major impor- 
tance. Taken together, the four volumes 
represent an exceedingly significant contri- 
bution to recent literature relative to the 
curriculum of our schools. 

There will be many persons who, like the 
writer of this review, will feel that the title 
of the present volume, The Community 
School, bears an unfortunate connotation. 
No one will be inclined to deny that the 
school should serve its community (the term 
is used here to refer to the geographical area 







from which the pupils of a school come). 
But many will say that this is but one of the 
communities that the school must serve, 
using the term in this instance to refer to a 
group of persons who either do or should 
have a common interest in life. To such 
persons it may seem that the introduction 
of the term community school tends to dedi- 
cate the work of the school to the one geo- 
graphical community, whereas the school 
should assume responsibility for the develop- 
ment of new insights and new ways of be- 
having within many communities. Un- 
doubtedly, too much can be made of this 
point. Certainly that would be the case if it 
were to be developed so as to discredit the 
great value of the book. It is, however, an 
important point, particularly at a time when 
great effort is being made to gain support 
for public education on a basis other than 
that of the local community on the grounds 
that the quality of the education of any 
given community or region of the country 
is of great significance to the country as a 
whole. 

The introduction to The Community 
School was written by William H. Kil- 
patrick. He pleads that “We must restore 
a better balance to our culture. We must 
solve at least the most urgent of our social 
problems while there is yet time.” 

In keeping with his lifelong emphasis 
upon purposeful activity, Mr. Kilpatrick 
points out that we must begin with the 
present interests of the pupil because “there 
is nowhere else to begin, if we are to get 
(as we must) self-activity from the child. 
. . . We take what interests the child now 
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has; we help him to choose the best of them; 
then we help these better interests to grow, 


as grow they will when they get to work. 


. .. As our young people work at the task 
of a better world, they will naturally pass 
from the narrow and immediate community 
to an ever-widening community.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick concludes his introduction 
by pointing out that as we seek to use the 
school to enrich community life, we are faced 
by the question of whether we can secure 
support from all groups within the com- 
munity or from certain special interest 
groups only. He believes that the history of 
the struggle for free public education in this 
country indicates that there are, or can be, 
enlightened persons within the privileged 
classes and that, therefore, a sharp division 
along class lines is not inevitable or wise. 

In this instance, as in many others, Mr. 
Kilpatrick is deserving of much praise for 
his readiness to prepare an introductory 
chapter that not only sets the stage for an 
important collection of writings, but that can 
also be used to evaluate the real merit of 
those writings. 

The first chapter of The Community 
School was contributed by H. Gordon Hull- 
fish. He points out that in early America 
“there was an educative unity about the 
community itself. Participation in its activi- 
ties was easy and, indeed, was a normal part 
of the business of growing.” The school was 
asked to make no major contribution to this 
unity, for its help was not needed. 

Today, however, things are different. “In 
a very real sense we have moved from a local 
scene to a national one, extending the bor- 
ders of our community all the while.” Loy- 
alties are no longer to the community but 
“to particular values and to institutions that 
embody them.” It is to this task of redis- 
covering our community interests in a com- 
plex society that Mr. Hullfish would have 
the schools turn. 

The following nine chapters (II-X) pro- 
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vide descriptions of the work of a numb 
of so-called community schools. The di 
ferent reports represent a wide range of 
types of school communities. One commu. 
nity includes primarily families of consider. 
able wealth, while others are in poverty 
stricken areas of cities or of rural sections of 


the country. The enrollment of one schoo 


is made up of children of recent immigrants 
One report has to do with the education 
of Negroes and another with that of the 
Indians. One school has been developed 
only for the children of the laboring clas, 
Reports from two schools in Hawaii ar 
included. 

The concluding chapter by Mr. Everett 
is written as An Analysis of the Program; 
Actually it is much more than that. It isa 
statement of the issues that are fundamental 
to the development of any program of edu. 
cation that seeks to promote the common 
good. Mr. Everett indicates for each of these 
issues the range of practices reported by the 
different contributors. This chapter reflects 
the scholarly understanding that its author 
has of American culture, an understanding 
that he has shown on many previous occa. 
sions and particularly in his volume, Democ. 
racy Faces the Future. 

There is not space in this review to analyze 
separately each of the ten reports of school 
practice. While the merit and type of pro- 
gram reported varies greatly from school to 
school, there is much to commend in each 
of them. In each school a serious attempt has 
been made to analyze the nature of the life 
of the region from which the pupils come. 
In not every case, however, is it plain that 
in this analysis careful consideration was 
given to the facts about the lives of the 
pupils themselves. If there is no place to be- 
gin in education other than that of the in- 
terests of the learners, it would seem that 
a community study should seek particularly 
to find out what those interests are. In no 
area is this lack of consideration for the 
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interests of the pupils more strikingly lack- 
ing than that of vocations. 
One of the most encouraging things about 


bthe reports of the schools is the emphasis 


that they give to the development of co- 
operative activities between pupils in school 
and citizens of the community. 

In conclusion, I wish to comment upon 


Fone of the most significant ways in which 


the practices of the schools—the extent to 
which they are contributing to community 
life—differ. I refer to the extent to which 
the schools seem to be devoted wholeheart- 
edly to the enrichment of community life as 


‘opposed to the extent to which they con- 


tinue to carry on traditional school practices. 
In some of the schools the traditional school 
program as presented by some community 
authority is still being carried on, and at- 
tention to community needs is a matter of 
secondary consideration. In other schools 
service to the community is the curriculum. 

The editor writes, “It is interesting to note 
that perhaps the two most thoroughgoing 
examples of community-school programs 
were developed among the Indians, and for 
Negroes in a county in Louisiana.” The 
report of the work among the Indians was 
particularly impressive. The most striking 
feature of this report was that no phase of 
social life was removed from the realm of 
inquiry of the school—even cultural taboos 
against the eating of certain foods and, more 
significant, religious beliefs were subjected 
to examination. 

The editor then goes on to say that “the 
finest types of education can presumably be 
developed in those places least inhibited by 
academic tradition.” 

Academic tradition is, however, only one 
of the inhibiting factors to the development 
of the “community school” in modern Amer- 
ica. The complex nature of modern life and 
the fact that we have lost much of our aware- 
ness of the total community are much more 
important factors in explaining why the out- 
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standing reports of community schools did 
not come from New York or Chicago or 
from other modern metropolitan regions. 
To outline in detail a plan for a program of 
community education—a program aimed at 
the discovery of the common problems and 
of ways of dealing with those problems— 
if done boldly and adequately would be to 
outline a plan for a revolution in American 
life. If one could report that such a program 
were in effect, he could also report that the 
revolution was well under way. 


C. L. CusHMan 
Director of Research and Curriculum 
Denver, Colo. 


THE PROMISE OF TOMORROW. By Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss. Civic Education 
Service, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
541 p. $2.50. 

The status and problems of American 
youth must be interpreted through a critical 
analysis of the changing structure of con- 
temporary society. The personal and social 
ideals and values possessed by tomorrow’s 
citizens will emerge from the thinking and 
living of boys and girls now in high schools 
and colleges. The obligation of teachers and 
parents is to offer an intelligent and realistic 
program of education and guidance to these 
students that will enable them to envision 
the future through a more realistic under- 
standing of modern society and personal 
development. 

The Promise of Tomorrow represents a 
somewhat different approach in guidance. 
The content is the outgrowth of many years 
of counseling by the authors. This experi- 
ence has enabled the writers to present the 
material in a manner that should stimu- 
late the attention and reflective thinking of 
high school students. The book is orga- 
nized in three divisions. Part One gives a 
brief analysis of the forces and factors un- 
derlying some of the major social trends 
and problems of today. This description en- 
ables the reader to develop a background 
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against which to interpret the nature and 
function of many current occupations. The 
questions and references recorded at the end 
of each chapter in this section should en- 
courage much fruitful discussion and re- 
search. 

Part Two describes the qualities of char- 
acter and personality development essential 
to a courageous facing of the future. The 
approach in this section is not academic nor 
instructional. The following general topics 
are so discussed as to foster refinement of 
attitudes and understandings of the individ- 
ual and his relation to others: (1) physical 
and mental health; (2) social relations; (3) 
elements of strong character; (4) education; 
(5) factors influencing vocational success. 

What are some of the representative occu- 
pations? What is the nature of work of each? 
What type of preparation is required? What 
are the opportunities and qualifications for 
success? What are the significant trends in 
these occupations? Section Three is an at- 
tempt to answer these and related questions 
which merit investigation by students ap- 
proaching the period when the choice of 
an occupation becomes a significant prob- 
lem. The information given is based on an 
analysis of recent research by individuals, 
research and governmental agencies. The 
following are some of the occupations de- 
scribed: (1) agriculture; (2) the arts; (3) 
building trades; (4) business and finance; 
(5) clerical occupations; (6) the instructive 
professions; (7) specialized personal serv- 
ices; (8) technical and mechanical. 

The Promise of Tomorrow meets a basic 
need in the secondary school program. Coun- 
selors, home-room teachers, and teachers of 
the social studies will find this book most 
helpful. Students should not accept the book 
as a text but rather as a source of practical 
information and timely guidance. 


E. T. McSwain 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IIl. 
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